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KREHBIEL ASSAILED / LSZT MUSIC USHERS 
FOR HIS ATTACKS * : Rey IN CONCERT SEASON 


ON GUSTAY MAHLER New York's First Important Pro- 


ipl gram Devoted to Honoring 


Musical World Stirred by Ossip Hungarian Composer 
Gabrilowitsch’s Open Letter 
Answering New York “Tribune”’ 
Critic’s Articles—Obituary Notice 
Characterized as “A Pail of 
Mud Thrown on a Fresh Grave”’ 
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To the People’s Symphony Orchestra, 


under Franz X. Arens, fell 


the distinction 
of firing the first volley of the New York 
musical season. The event took place at 
Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon and, 
appropriately enough, took the form of a 
Liszt centenary program—the first of the 
] : - 


\ sensation was caused in musical circles ; 
S t caused C many upon which the city will be called to 


last week by the sudden appearance of a sate its appetite during the next few 
Hamboyant open letter by Ossip Gabrilo- months, 
witsch, the eminent pianist and conductor Leo Ornstein, the young pianist; Carl 


now living in Munich, against H. EK. Kreh Morris, baritone, and William C. Carl, or 
biel, music critic of the New York Tribune, ganist, were the soloists and there was an 
bitterly rebuking the latter for the defam audience that filled the place from floor to 
atory obituary notice on Gustav Mahler 
published shortly after the death of the 


ereat Bohemian conductor last May. 


ceiling. 
\merican and Hungarian colors draped 
the center boxes, Joannes de Tahy’s cel 


- Gabrilowitsch’s epistle is couched in 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s epistle is couched 1 brated painting of Liszt composing his Se« 


extremely pointed terms and makes no at- 
tempts to spare the feelings of the New 
York critic. ‘The pianist characterizes the 
obituary in question as “a pail of mud 
thrown on a fresh grave,” affixes the title 
of “Beckmesser” to Mr. Krehbiel’s name, 
questions his ability to estimate tre high 
value of Mahler's interpretations and 
quotes against him the words written after 
tne conductor's death by Henry T. Finck, 
of the New York Evening Post. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Kreh 
biel’s action on «the occasion of Gustav 
Mahler’s demise provoked widespread 1n- 
dignation. He had never been one of those 
who numbered themselves among the ad 
mirers of the great director, a fact of 
which he gave ample demonstration in his 
comments on Mr. Mahler’s achievements 
during the latter’s years of conductorship 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and as 
head of the Philharmonic Orchestra. His 
objections to Mahler’s intensely vivid, mov- 
ing and highly individualized interpreta 
tions of the works of. Beethoven and other 
composers of the classic period were in- 
variably set forth, as many believed, with 
uncalled-for severity and without a becom- 
ng sense of critical justice. In the obitu- 
ary article he very harshly summarized the 
tems of his dislike to Mahler’s work, with 
the result of calling down a storm of 
scathing criticism on his own head. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s letter follows in full 


Sir When, after a long agony of suf 
fering, Gustav Mahler died in Vienna, you 
published an article in the New York 
Tribune where in language full of hatred 
you insulted the memory of that great 
artist. 

The time has come when it seems neces 
sarv to disclose the true character of your 
ittitude toward the Philharmonic Soci 
tv’s late conductor 

When during Mahler’s lifetime you used 

take every occasion to attack and abus¢ 

im, you at least tried to make believe 














AUGUSTA COTTLOW 


Famous American Pianist and Exponent of the Music of MacDowell, Who Makes 


Her Fifth Tour of America This Season. (See page 29) 





ond Rhapsody adorned the stage and the 
chargé d’affaires and consul-general of 


Austria-Hungary were euests of honor 


Influenced no doubt by the restive aspects 


of the occasion, Mr. Arens set before his 
audience a program that was generous in 
quality and a good deal more than that in 
quantity. But perhaps if the ventilation of 
Carnegie Hall had not been as distressingly 
bad as it was last Sunday the length of the 
concert might not have proved trying 

The “Battle of the Huns,” several Hun 
garian folksongs, the “Hungarian Fantasy,” 
the “Gretchen” movement of the “Faust” 
Symphony, an orchestral arrangement of 
the Sixth Rhapsody, the Polonaise in | 
and a group of piano numbers comprising 


the “Liebestraum,” “Au Bord d'une 
Source” and the “Mephisto Waltz” wer 
the items of the magnanimous menu V1 


Arens prefaced them with an interesting 
talk upon the character and ideals of Liszt, 
and later on commented briefly on the 
characteristics. of the various numbers 
Lisztites predominated in the audience, 
apparently, for from first to last every 
thing was welcomed with a tumult of ap 


plause. But even had the music itself not 
merited this the performance of the or 
chestra certainly would Throughout the 
afternoon the men played with a degree of 
finish, refinement and genera moothness 


that was relatively seldom marred by mino1 
blemishes, such as faulty intonation, and 


that revealed a considerable advance ovet 
preceding years The “Battle of the Huns 
was done with splendid forcefulness It 
may not be equal t such things as the 
“Tasso” and the “Mazeppa” in charactet 
of thematic content, but it is replete witl 
fascinating orchestral details and_ th 
climax near the close, wherem a chorale is 
majestically intoned y «the rasses, 1S 
truly thrilling he nlayers made the mos 
of it [he organ part was performed b 


William C. Carl in the masterly style one 
expects from this eminent organist and the 
contrasts between organ and orchestra were 
profoundly impressive 








and maybe some simple-hearted people did hestra leaders of unsurpassed Even more enjoyable, though, than the 
elieve) that yours was “bona fide” criti [schaikowsky, von Bulow, Richard Strauss, symphonic poem was the celestial “J aust” 
ism, not prompted by any personal ant W eingartner mus! Mr. Arens brought out its ineffable 
nosity. But when Mahler died and on the tenderness and de with loving care 
ery next day you piled up in the columns commanding The Sixth Rhapsody—given with an exoti 
f your paper every possible calumny that imbalom obbligato—was electrifving 
uld be inverfited against the man and the among them w The “Hungarian Fantasy” is one of thos 
rtist—then you showed your, cards No things which stir the blood under any con 
ritic would be so eager to throw a pail dition But when it is reeled off as Leo 
‘§ mud on a fresh grave. Only an enemy) Ornstein did it last Sunday its infectious 
vould do that rhythmic and melodic verve beco ult 
It does not occur to me to discuss wit! gether irresistib! Young Ornstein’s art 
ou the value of Mahler as an artist, or t istry has improved by leaps and inds 
lefend” him against you. This would b luring the Su er. He is nerfect d 
idiculous. In fact, I would consider it namo of spirit and : y ¢ 
‘k of reverence to the memory of the s . ergy, tl gh duly . ere pot 
reat dec ased master. But as this letter tivity n the concert piatiorm In Vienna, Europ where 1 e attention, if any, delicacy Occasiot dieturhit ~ ner 
: s to be published and will be read by many, in Berlin, in Paris, in St. Petersburg— ever given by the press to anything con isms of physical bearing may be due this 

should like to mention a few facts which vhatever differenc: f opinion may have cerning the private life of an artist. Whet superabundance - n C 
av not be known to every reader existed as to his mpositions—the verdict 

Gustav Mahler in the last two decades vas unanimous that as an interpreter of [Continued on 22] [ nm pag 
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FINDS PERFECTION 
OF DUBT SINGING 


Brooklyn Admires Art of Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey and Claude 
Cunningham 


Encouragement was offered in a much- 
neglected field by the presentation in joint 
recital of Claude Cunningham and Mme. 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey for the opening 
event of the concert season of the Brook- 
lyn Institute at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Thursday evening of last week. 
Duet singing is far too frequently em- 
ployed as a sort of perfunctory secondary 
element, introduced merely for variety or 
to achieve some spectacular climax; so 
that a perfect ensemble, such as that at- 
tained by these artists, seems almost to re- 
call a lost art. 

The Cornelius “Liebespgobe” from the 
final group was as near perfection, both in 
simple directness of musical thought and 
in the fidelity of its rendition, as the min- 
iature art of song form can hope to at- 
tain. The Paladilhe, “Au bord de l'eau,” 
too, was just as grateful. 

Nine American songs was a good rec- 
ord, and they were good ones, too. Mme. 
Kelsey made the mest of her opportunities 
in her American group. The “June” of 
Mrs. Downing, who is adding considerably 
to Chicago’s creative output, was rich in 
imagery and was splendidly sung. Of 
course compatriot Woodman’s “A Birth- 
day” had a second hearing in part, and it 
deserved it, too. Hugo Wolf’s “Maus fal- 
len Spriichlein” was difficult for the audi- 
ence without the guidance of a _ printed 
translation, but they laughed guard dly,— 
perhaps by intuition. Mrs. Kelsey's inter- 
pretation sparkled with piquancy. The 
Grieg “Mit einer Wasserlilie,” sung 
twice over, needed no such accessory as a 
book of words. It made by all odds the 
most direct appeal of any song on the pro- 
gram as far as the audience was con- 
cerned. Right here let it be said, with due 
honor to Mme. Kelsey’s admirable Grieg 
esque interpretation, that some of the credit 
for such an impression is due the sym- 
pathetic discrimination displayed in such 
an accompaniment as that afforded in this 
instance by Charles A. Baker. His work 
throughout the evening was that of one 
who recks not of a lost note but never 
suffers a lost idea. 

In the two Beethoven songs, “In questa 
Tomba” and “Ich liebe dich,” Mr. Cun- 
ningham displayed that commendable re- 
serve so fitting and so rare, which even in- 
tensified the sturdy vigor with which he 


attacked the two Brahms numbers which 
followed. In the “Sonntag” his voice 
showed perhaps to its best advantage, with 
tone colors sharply contrasted, yet evenly 
placed, and with warmth and_ virility 
withal. In Protheroe’s “Ah, Love, but a 
Day,” despite apologies to Mrs. Beach, one 
finds a splendidly effective piece of writ- 
ing, and after the masterly interpretation 
of Mr. Cunningham the audience insisted 
upon a second hearing. 

Other songs on the program were 
Wood's “Dream Boat,” Huhn’s “Invictus,” 
“Memory” and “Life,” by Meagley, the lat- 
ter showing a decided advance in the work 
of this gifted American. Among the duets 
were the “La ci darem,” from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” and an adaptation to words of the 
celebrated Adavio from Beethoven’s “So- 
nata Pathétique.” Of course the “Légéres 
Hirondelles” from “Mignon” brought a 
great outburst of applause. 

There are singers and singers, with 
each his particular place in our affections, 
but there is yet to be found in the offer- 
ings of the season another such blending 
of voice and personality as is presented 
in the ensemble of these two sterling 
artists. N. deV. 


MME. ALBANI’S FAREWELL 


London Gives a Fortieth Anniversary 
Concert in Her Honor 


Lonpon, Oct. 13.—The fortieth anniver- 
sary of Emma Albani’s début as a singer 
will be observed to-morrow at the Royal 
Albert Hall with a concert in which it is 
hoped that Adelina Patti will participate. 

Mme. Albani has just published a book 
of reminiscences called “Forty Years of 
Song” and expects to devote the rest of 
her active career to teaching. She is now 
fifty-nine years old, born at Chambly, near 
Montreal, in 1852. Her name was Emma 
Lajeunesse, and she changed it to Albani 
on the suggestion of her singing teacher, 
Delorenzi. Forty years ago the adoption 
of an Italian name was considered neces- 
sary to success as a singer. Her début was 
made at Messina and her English début at 
Covent Garden in 1872, under the manage- 
ment of Frederick Gye, who afterwards 
became her husband. Mme. Albani’s popu- 
larity was always greatest in England and 
her colonies. Her last tour of importance 
in the United States was in 1890. 


Henry Russell Back—Confirms News 
of Debussy’s Coming 


With plans for a considerable extension 
of the répertoire of the Boston Opera 
House Director Henry Russell, of that in- 
stitution, arrived in New York from Eu 
rope on the Lusitania on Thursday of last 
week. He left for Boston on Sunday eve- 
ning. Mr. Russell confirmed the announce- 
ment that Claude Debussy had accepted an 


HOW TO GROW OLD IN A HURRY 


Rehearse Eight Different Operatic 
Roles at Once, Advises 
Boston Singer 


Lonpon, Sept. 30.—Bettina Freeman, dra- 
matic soprano, of Boston, believes in tak- 
ing time by the forelock. It was only 
during the season of 1909-10, at the age of 
twenty, that she made her début with the 
Boston Opera Company. Now, still under 
twenty-three, she is starting out to sing 
eight grand opera roles on a world tour 
with the Quinlan Opera Company. She is 
not only the youngest but one of the 
brightest of the many scintillating stars in 
the galaxy of the Quinlan firmament. 

What’s more, she is a worker. It was, in 
fact, at the end of a day comprising many 
hours of rehearsing that a MusicAL AMER- 
ICA man succeeded in having a few words 
with her at her temporary London home. 

“T studied first in Boston under Mme. 
de Berg-Lafgren,” said Miss Freeman. 
“Afterwards I went to Paris for a time, 
but as I was ill most of the time I was 
supposed to be studying there I really 
learned the little I know in my native city. 
My teacher told me when I made my début 
that the only thing against me was my 
youth, but that I must live that down as | 
went on. I have done the best I could and 
I find the rehearsals of r6les in eight dif- 
ferent operas a great assistance in accom- 
plishing my object. 

“Mr. Quinlan gave me my first chance to 
sing in England, when he brought me over 
last November to sing in ‘Tales of Hoff- 
mann’ with the Beecham company. That 
engagement lasted fourteen weeks and in 
the course of it I sang the rdle of Antonia 
eighty-eight times. Later, when Mr. Quin- 
lan planned the tour of the Quinlan Opera 
Company in the United Kingdom, South 
Africa and Australia, he engaged me as a 
member of the company. I have _ been 
working hard on my several roles for five 
months. Among the parts I shall sing are 
Madama Butterfly, Micaela in ‘Carmen,’ 
Elizabeth in “‘Tannhauser, Elsa in ‘Lohen- 
grin, Gretel in ‘Hansel und Gretel,’ Mar- 
guerite in ‘Faust, Mimi in ‘La Bohéme’ 
and Antonia in “Tales of Hoffmann.’ 








Bettina Freeman, Boston Soprano of 
Quinlan Opera Company Now 
Touring England 


“We shall begin our tour in the British 
Isles at once, opening at Liverpool on Oc- 
tober 2. Then we appear in the chief cities 
in the north of England and in Scotland 
and in Ireland before sailing for South 
Africa at the end of February. After an 
extended tour there we sail for Australia 
and finally return by way of San Fran 


. ” 
cisco. 





invitation to go to Boston to conduct the 
first performance in that city of his “Pel 
léas et Mélisande” and that Maurice Maeter- 
linck, who wrote the drama, would also be 
there. It will be the first visit to America 
of both of them. 


American Tenor in London 


Lonpon, Oct. 16.—Henri La Bonté, tenor, 
who is appearing with success in London 





ARE AMERICANS COMMERCIAL ? 


Harold Bauer Arises to Inquire— 
He Seriously Disputes 
It Himself 


Lonpon, Oct. 7.—‘Are artists encouraged 
to a commercial spirit to the detriment of 
their art in the United States, and does the 
nation’s supposed motto, ‘Nothing succeeds 
like success,’ tend unduly to discourage art- 
istically successful effort in the concert 
field where both ends fail to meet finan- 
cially ?” 

The one who put the questions was 
Harold Bauer, the pianist, who sails next 

to begin his grand 
States, 


Thursday, October 12, 


tour of the United Mexico and 


South America. 

“l am not asking for information,” he 
hastened to add, to the great relief of a 
\IUSICAI 


called on him at the house of one of his 


\MERICA correspondent who had 
friends in Hampstead. Mr. Bauer laughed 
at the effect his words had produced and 
continued merrily: 

“T only want to tell you about an argu- 
ment | have just had with an Englishman 
who claims to be an authority on musical 


conditions in the United States. This ex- 
pert stated both propositions I have put to 
you in the affirmative, with the result that 
the temperature of this reception room rose 
to a few degrees He declared it to be 


common knowledge here that in America a 
stigma attached to giving a concert that 
was not a financial success, etc. Having 
made only five tours in the United States 
in the last seven years, | was not, of course, 
competent to refute his calumnies. 











Harold Bauer 


“Therefore, I am not going into the de 
tails of our word battle, but am turning 
the whole proposition over to MUSICAL 
AMERICA for the consideration of its read 
ers, in the hope that I shall be able to cull 
a few fresh ideas from its columns on the 
subject by the time I arrive in New York. 
These I should store up for use in future 
de bate. 

“I don’t think I shall be hard up for 
arguments to refute such charges, however, 
as long as the United States produces men 
public spirited enough to do for music, out 
of their own pockets, what the municipali 
ties are doing in Germany and elsewhere.” 

It is now three years since Mr. Bauer 
visited America, and the forthcoming tour, 


his sixth, will be by far the most compre- 
hensive he has yet made, his manager, L. 
G. Charlton, having arranged for him to 
make more than one hundred appearances 
in the course of an itinerary extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and into 
British Columbia. Twenty-five or thirty of 
these appearances will be with orchestras. 

Making his first appearance with the 
Damrosch Orchestra in New York on the 
twenty-seventh of this month, Mr. Bauer 
will fulfill his engagements in the East in 
the course of two separate tours, making a 
number of appearances in the New Eng 
land States between the two. His engage- 
ment by the Philharmonic Society of New 
York as soloist for its concerts in Carnegie 
Hall on Thanksgiving evenin~ and Friday 
afternoon, December 1, has already been 
announced, as has his engagement with the 
Philharmonic Society in Brooklyn for Sun- 
day afternoon, December 3. It will be 
after the latter that the pianist will begin 
his New England tour. 

After filling a large number of engage- 
ments in the Southern States Mr. Bauer's 
tour will take him through California and 
up the Pacific coast into British Columbia 
He expects to conclude the tour by the end 
of May, when he will leave for Mexico. 
His subsequent tour below the Isthmus will 
embrace the chief cities of South America. 

With Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, and 
Pablo Casals, the ‘cellist, Mr. Bauer has 
assisted in the composition of a trio that 
has proved the sensation of the early part 
of the concert season in London and the 
chief cities of the provinces, where, up to 
the date of his sailing, they will have given 
thirteen concerts, including two at Queen’s 
Hall. The arrangement by which these 
three artists—among the greatest in their 
respective spheres in the world—have ap 
peared together on the same platform was 
made by the Quinlan International Mu 
sical Agency. Everywhere they appeared 
an ovation awaited them, and the enter- 
prise proved such a success from every 
standpoint that it is likely an effort will be 
made to induce the members of the trio to 
join forces once more for a tour in the 
United States. VALENTINE WALLACE, 


during the current month, is to make an 
extensive tour of America this season. On 
October 14 he appeared with Kirkby-Lunn 
and Kreisler at Queens Hall, opening the 
Chappell Ballad Concerts. To-morrow he 
will appear in a recital at Eastbourne, and 
on October 28 he is to sing for the second 
time at a Queen’s Hall concert. He sails 
for America on October 30. 


First American Monument to Wagner 
Dedicated in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 15.—The first monument 
erected in this country to Richard Wagner 
was dedicated here to-day at Edgewater 
Park, under the auspices of the Goethe 
Schiller Verein. Twenty thousand persons 
attended the ceremony and a chorus of 
500 voices, accompanied by an orchestra of 
seventy-five pieces, sang compositions by 
the great composer. : 





Mme. Schumann-Heink to Sing with the 
Chicago Opera Company 


Cuicaco, Oct. 16—Andreas Dippel, di 
rector of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany, has just concluded a contract wit 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink for her 
appearance here in the operas of the Ger 
man répertoire C. E. N. 


Trentini Narrowly Escapes Injury 


PirtspurcH, Oct. 12—Emma_ Trentini 
the prima donna, figured in an exciting in 
cident to-day, when a grandstand in a bass 
ball park in which she was singing 
lapsed. There were thousands in the stand 
gathered principally from “Little Italy” f 
Columbus day exercises. No one was s« 
riously hurt, but the prima donna wa 
caught in a whirl of panic-stricken hu 
manity and her escape from injury wa 
narrow. 





Long Tour for Arthur Friedheim 


A long tour has been booked by R. ] 
Johnston for Arthur Friedheim, the pianist 
including engagements with the New Y 
Philharmonic, the Chicago Orchestra. Ni 
York Liederkranz, Brooklyn Arion Clu! 
Rubinstein Club of New York. Mozart Clu 
of New York, one of the Bagby musical 
recitals in Buffalo, Chicago and Detroit a1 
six recitals in January in Havana, Cuba 


Baltimore Girls in Berlin Musicale 

Bertin, Oct. 4 The sisters, Rose at 
Ottilie Sutro, of Baltimore. gave a success 
ful musicale at the Sing-Akademie to-d 
playing for a large audience with mt 
delicacy and expressiveness. 
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Use It at His Concerts 





GANZ CHAMPIONS CURVED KEYBOARD 


Still Believes in Clutsam Invention, Though He Has Ceased to 
Piano Composition Losing Ground 








HE personality of Rudolph Ganz is a 


delightful compound of philosophy 


and humor. Quantitatively the two ingre- 
dients are present in about equal parts and 
they supplement and counterbalance each 
other admirably. Qualitativelv they com- 


bine to make the eminent Swiss pianist 


what is colloquially known as a “jolly good 
fellow.” The traditional adjuncts and ap- 
purtenances of the musical celebrity are 
notable in Mr. Ganz only for their non 
existence; so that the average man whose 


idea of a pianist includes as_ important 
items a weird coiffure and an exotic tem 
perament might guess his profession to be 


anything from a railroad president to a 
baseball umpire before hitting it aright. In 
short, Mr. Ganz possesses the full measure 
of musical genius minus those external 
garnishings without which it has popularly 
been supposed to be incomplete. 

But stay! Another conventional attrib 
ute of genius is lacking, for the artistic 
spirit of Mr. Ganz does not quail at the 
idea of an impending American tour that 
will force him to do a concert or recital 
every other day and sometimes oftener. It’s 
wearing, tiring and all that sort of thing, 
he cheerfully admits, but it’s part and parcel 
of the business, so what’s the use of “kick 
ing’? 

It was the morning before he started out 
on his lengthy cross-country run that Mr. 
Ganz held the ensuing colloquy with a rep- 
resentative of Mustcat America. Boston 
was to be his first halting place, after which 
it was to be a case of Westward-ho. And 
how was Mr. Ganz to solve the dreadful 
problem of practising as much as pianists 
are supposed to practise? Answer—he 
wasn’t going to solve it. 

“T believe that after acquiring a good 
supply of technic and being well stocked 
with enthusiasm you can pull through even 
if you have to miss the usual amount of 
exercise,” he said. “It’s true enough that 
sometimes, at the beginning of a recital 
after a long trip, your fingers are liable to 
be a little stiff, but if you are really in 
terested in what you are doing they will 
soon loosen up. When it is not altogether 
impractical I try to make it a point to go 
to the concert hall and do a little work 
a few hours before the concert 
But if I cannot manage this, then the only 
way I can do my practising is by dreaming 
about it. 

“T admit that it is a good deal to expect 
of an artist on tour to ask him to be con 
stantly up to the high-water mark. I be 
lieve, moreover, that one cannot always 
do so. But it is a mistake to cherish the 
idea that tours in America are the only 
ones that make such phenomenal demands 
of endurance on the part of those who 
make them. Since rivalry among Euro 
pean pianists has come what it is 
they have also to make tours over there 
Rest assured, distances are long over 
there, too.” 


The Curved Keyboard 


begins. 


to be 


\ year or so ago Mr. Ganz had become 
famous as one of the staunchest champions 
if the newly devised Clutsam curved key 
board. He used it at his ncerts, ver) 
much to his own satisfaction and that of 
everybody else, apparently Then of a 
sudden he seems to have discarded it and 
iain began to manipulate the ivories that 
run their eleven octaves in a straight line 

“Here is how it all came out,” 
van when the conversation touched upon 
“The invention was a splendid 
ne and I feel as enthusiasti about it to 


he be 


e subject 


lay as I ever did. But the whole trouble 
iy with the inventor, who, whatever els 
ie may be, is not a business man. Every 


pportunity that he had to make the thing 
financial as well as an artistic success he 
almly allowed to slip through his hands 
n brief he did everything which could 
ilitate against his own success. I played 
is plano at music festivals and intet 

reted the same works the next day on the 
traight keyboard just to show that ther 
s no unpleasant difference in the artisti 

esults obtained [hen other pianists d 

led to experiment with the thing, but d 


j 


inded commissions for so doing. Now | 
id been asking nothing of the kind for 

pioneer work I had done, and so whet 
~ \\ The | T TT T \ reé Tt ki y’ | 


Nevertheless my admiration for this 
irved keyboard is quite as warm to-day 


s it was at the outset Phere is a peculiar 
t about pianos to-day that does not seem 
tisfactorily to have been explained. In 


e time of Beethoven the keyboard was 


by no means as long as it is now. But it 
grew and grew until it assumed the pro 
portions it has to-day. In the meantime, 
though, the arms and fingers of players 
have not grown correspondingly. The bass 
of American pianos of to-day runs down 
as far as A. But those manufactured by 
Bosendorfer in Germany go down to the 
C below that A. Now there is no reason 
to believe that pianos would stop where 
they are if we were to retain the present 
form, though I believe that such will not 
be the case much longer Think, then, of 
the distances that would have to be trav 
ersed by arms and fingers. My little son 
cannot stretch a seventh on the straight 
keyboard, while on the curved one he can 
reach an octave with ease And think 
of the inestimable advantage it would be 
for those whose hands are small and whose 
arms are short. 


Other Clutsam Devices 


“But the curved keyboard is not the only 
thing whereby Clutsam could revolutionize 
the piano. He has now perfected a new 
device—a device so elementary in principle 
and yet so wonderfully effective that many 
will marvel that an idea so fundamentally 
simple should never have occurred to any 
one before. The improvements in piano 
building, you know, have affected every 
part of the instrument except the keys. It 
is to this neglected portion of the instru 
ment that the English innovator has turned 
his attention. He has devised a sort of 
cradle to support the base of the keys and 
the result is that a vast amount of friction 
is eliminated and they are responsive to 
the slightest touch. Imagine the enormous 
amount of dynamic enerev that can thus 
be saved in working up a climax. And for 
scale work and delicacy of touch the ad- 
vantages that accrue are simply _incal- 
culable. This cradle can be used on the 
straight quite as well as the curved key- 
board. But here again, thanks to the in- 
ventor’s total lack of business acumen, I 
fear that the world is doomed to be the 
loser. When he was approached by a 
number of men, whose propositions if fol 
lowed would inevitably have led to a splen 
did issue for himself and for his invention, 
he persisted in putting off his answer from 
day to day and at the end of three weeks 
he declared that he had thought it over and 
had decided to follow his own inclinations 
in the matter—which, it need scarcely be 














Rudolph Ganz (in the Center), His Wife (on the Left), His Son and His Father 
and Mother, in a Family Conference 


noted for the delicacv of touch and charm 
of style with which it imbued its piano 
pupils, the new method has _ completely 
crowded out the old. What we need is 
more Chopin—not more of the works which 
are habitually played, but more of such 
things as the mazurkas, which, next to the 
preludes, are ideal pieces for enforcing the 
cultivation of those qualities which, I think, 
are lacking in most pianists to-day. What- 
ever may have been done for the piano 
since his time, Chopin still remains its dom 
inant factor. We do hear much of his 
music, I admit. But even what we hear 
is not enough, 


Piano Composition in Strange State 


“Piano composition is in a strange state 
to-day. What people seem to like is some 

















The Picturesque Home of the Pianist, Rudolph Ganz, in Switzerland 


Said, were variance with 


onsiderably at 
those of his advisers 

plans for the im 
provement of planotorte construction. One 


“Clutsam has other 
f 


ot these is to diminish the number of 
reaks between tne key itself and the ham 
, - ans +e +1 

er which strikes the wire At present 


there are, ] believe, seventeen such breaks 


He proposes to reduce them to four. Now 
ery division that exists between the 
nger of the plaver and the wire 

vhich gives out the tone is just one more 


echanical clog to the soulfully expressive 


jualities of the performer’s work. So that 
n reducing their number we furnish th 
irtist with greater possil tlities for em 

‘ na effects 


‘As matters stand to-dav the piano seems 
c le sing vi und Composers seem to 
turning more and more to the orches 


tra and pianists are abandoning the idea of 
é cy and finish in their playing for the 
ake f big tone and vigorous. quasi-or- 
hestral effects. I am told that even in the 


Paris Conservatoire. 


which used to be 


thing that they can play without putting 
forth mighty technical efforts. They like 
just such affairs as the famous Rachman 
inoff prelude, in which the chords fall 


easily into the hands and in which one can 


keep the pedal down through entire meas 
ures But I do not mean to imply by this 


that the piece in question is poor music 


It is very good, indeed, even though its or 
1gin mav be tt iced t one of the ¢ my S} 
tions of lLlenselt Debussy another who 


le pends tot lly on the pedal ror his effect 


Without the pedal lorings what would 
he left There are interesting details of 
the same nature in the music of Ravel. But 
the field of neither of these two is very 
vide. Ravel car luce about three kinds 
f piat usic, Debussy four 

In Busoni and Godowsky we have som 
thing distinctly new in the way of an wu 
tsual stvle of polyphony But the man 
whose writing holds out an immense degree 
of attraction to me and who seems in 
ome respect even the superior f Liszt 


s Alkan—dead for almost thirty years and 


still practically unknown. When I play 
Alkan the critics are invariably sure of 
pouncing on me. Some persons cannot be- 
lieve, but that I am devoting myself to it 
for amusement. But occasionally they go 
a good deal further than this and abuse me 
roundly. I played Beethoven’s C Minor 
Concerto with Alkan’s cadenza in Berlin 
once and under Busoni’s leadership. What 
the critics wrote about us was libelous to 
the extent of justifying a suit, had we de 
sired to bring one against them. Not only 
did they insult me for daring to play the 
cadenza, but they dared to insult Mr. Bu 
soni for applauding me after it. There is 
one part of this cadenza where, after a 
prolonged moving organ point, the chief 
theme of the movement is brought in a way 
that strongly emphasizes its kinship with 
the triumphal beginning of the last move- 
ment of Beethoven’s C Minor Svmphony. 
he temerity of Alkan in venturing to lay 
stress upon this similarity shocked some 
persons in a manner hard to describe. ‘We 
have been attending these concerts for 
thirty years and have heard this work time 
and time again under the greatest pianists,’ 
they would tell me. ‘This sort of thing is 
not music. How can you even think of 
playing it! We are not accustomed to hear 
ing such things.’ ‘I am very sorry,’ was my 
reply, ‘but you must understand that I am 
not playing for the generation that is past 
but for the generation which is to come. It 
might interest you to learn, in the mean 
while, that Alkan has written cadenzas for 
two Mozart concertos.’ 

“The critics may write what they please 
about it and the old-timers may think what 
they like, but I am going to play that 
cadenza again And when I next play in 
Berlin I am going to do several short pieces 
of Alkan’s. for which I know I shall get a 
good hauling over the coals But come 
what may, nothing can prevent me from 
carrying out my purpose. There are a 
great number of exquisite little short pieces 
of Alkan’s that no one ever hears to-day 
He has also written twentv-four organ 
preludes for four pedals. They are difficult 
to perform and the feet of the two players 
have to cross each other at times; where 
fore they might prove additionally enjoy- 
able to persons who were in love or who 
desired to be married. Next year will be 
the thirtieth anniversary of Alkan’s death 
Then perhaps some of his music will come 
into prominence long enough to attract at- 
tention and win the admiration of all who 


re not afraid f undere ing a little rig 
yrous technical labor for a g od cause.” 
H. F. P 


Ernesto Consolo, Eminent Pianist, Here 


Erne t { Tt) lo the 
lanist, arrive: 


atter i 
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MISS PARLOW TO CONTRIBUTE 
TO SEASON’S SONATA RECITALS 


Will Join Pianist'Consolo in Series of New York Performances— 


American Work on Programs- 
of Tschaikowsky Among Novelties Violinist Will Offer in 


Russian Concerto by Pupil 








KATHLE ‘EN PARLOW, the violinist, ‘is 
one of those exceptional mortals who 
possess the knack of enjoying to the ut- 
most a well-earned vacation and of ac- 
complishing a large amount of work at 
the same time. It will be remembered that 
the young artist took America completely 
by surprise last Winter and continued to 
tour the length and breadth of the country 
until she had very firmly convinced even 
the most skeptical that her place was among 
the elect of those whose profession it is 
to draw horsehair over catgut. In re- 
turn for the encomiums with which she 
was showered Miss Parlow determined to 
offer a choice list of good things on her 
next American tour, and so she spent the 
Summer alternately traveling for pleasure 
through Europe and stocking her réper- 
toire with savory musical morsels. 
“Of course you know I am to play a 
series of sonata recitals with Ernesto Con- 


solo,” said Miss Parlow to a representative 
of MusicaL America the day after her re- 
turn. “Well, Mr. Consolo and I did some 


rehearsing for these recitals when we vis- 
ited him and his wife at their villa in Lu- 
gano in September. That was one of the 
most delightful weeks of our trip. We 
have settled upon playing the Brahms D 
Minor Sonata, Richard Strauss’s op. 18, the 
César Franck, Vincent D’Indy, Saint- 
Saéns’s D Minor, Grieg’s C Minor, a Bee 
thoven, a Mozart and an American so- 
nata and the Goldmark Suite. Just which 
American work we shall play I cannot tell 
yet, as we have not been able to make up 
our minds. The recitals are to be given 
in New York, at the Hotel Astor, on Janu- 
ary 24 and 31. I am looking forward to 
them with more pleasure than I can say. 
If the public responds, who knows but we 
may play all the ten sonatas of Beetho 
ven! Ysaye and Pugno have done it in 


Paris, and New York is really musical, 
isn’t it? 


“For my own répertoire I have decided 


the Bruch G Minor, and it has a beautiful 
slow movement. One cannot call it very 
modern, nor is the orchestral score extraor- 
dinary—a fact which has its advantages, 
however, in that it makes it possible to 
play the work effectively with piano ac 
companiment in recital. 

“T shall also do the Bruch ‘Scotch Fanta- 
sy, the Ernst Concerto in F Sharp Minor— 
known as the ‘Pathétique’-—and a number 
of the Brahms ‘Hungarian Dances,’ set for 
the violin by Joachim. They are fascinat- 
ing and inspiring as my teacher, Professor 
Auer, interprets them, and he also makes 
a few changes which are highly effective. 
He has transcribed MacDowell’s “With 
Sweet Lavender’—from the ‘New England 
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Kathleen Parlow—From a Snapshot Taken in Godalming, England, Where She 
Spent Last August. 


upon a concerto by Jules Conus, a pupil 
of Tschaikowsky, and who is now prin- 
cipal viola of the St. Petersburg Or- 
chestra. It is a fine work, in the style of 
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‘legram, 


Of the soloists, 
which revealed a finely resonant 
student. Here was true 


the delivery of a melodic line, 
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HORATIO CONNELL AT WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 
“QMAR KHAYYAM” 


Horatio Connell disting 


characterization of 
a fine sense of the multiplied values of diction, 
and withal com 
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uished himself by singing 
natural voice, a musician and a 
the import of the lines, 
a sense also of style in 


mendable repose. 
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Idylls’—which I think exquisite and which 
I shall play at recitals. 

“Naturally, there will be the concertos 
of my regular répertoire, prominent among 
them my adored Brahms and the thrilling 
Tschaikowsky.” 

Miss Parlow is as good a sportsman as 
a musician and spent much of her time 
while in England at tennis and punting. 
“Tennis is something of a hobby with me,’ 
she says, “and I love it as I do my violin. 
I did some concert work abroad, in Ostende 
and Harrogate. After visiting Mr. Con 
solo we went to Milan and then spent a 
few days at Bellagio and St. Moritz. Mu 
nich held our interest for three days, and 
there we examined paintings by the old 
masters and those in the modern galleries. 
Then we found our way to Niirnberg and 
Hamburg and finally New York. And how 
delightful to be back in America! I love 
New York and I think it in many ways the 
most wonderful of cities.” 

Miss Parlow’s season opened in Toronto 
on Wednesday evening. A. W. K. 





When the new Sardou-Erlanger opera, 
“La Sorciére,” is produced in Paris in 
March the role of Ximénés will be created 
by Jean Perier, of Pelléas fame. 


PUCCINI REGRETS 
THE DIPPEL BAN 


Composer Sorry His Operas Won’t 
Receive Hearing in 
Western Cities 


Lonpon, Oct. 14.—Giacomo Puccini, who 


is in this city previous to superintending 
“The Girl of the 


in Liverpool, announced 


the staging of his opera, 
Golden West,” 
to a reporter his regrets that 


has 
Andreas Dip 
pel, general director of the Chicago-Phila 
delphia Opera Company, 
any of his works this season. 
“T am sorry,” said the 
Mr. Dippel ‘s not going to produce my 
operas, and, while | do not wish to be 
drawn into any controversy over the fees 
demanded by my publishers, Messrs. Ric 
cordi, of Milan, I cannot see why, at a time 
when opera singers are paid enormous sal 
aries—and I am very glad this is so—th« 
composer and his publisher should not hav: 
at least a modest share of the profits 
“Money considerations have no weight in 
the expression of my regret that my operas 
are not to be heard in the West, but—and 
I know that you will not consider me 
egotistical when I say it—I am proud that 
in America there are many thousands wh: 
admire my works and are anxious to hear 
them. To these thousands I had hoped 
there would be added thousands more in 
Chicago and the West, who would have a 
chance to hear ‘La Bohéme,’ 
‘Madama Butterfly’ and the opera which | 
have tried to make redolent of the life be 


will not produce 


composer, “that 





“Tosca, 


yond the Mississippi—my ‘Girl of the 
Golden West.’ 

“T have the verdict of New York and 
Boston upon my works. I would like t 
hear what Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas Cit) 


Denver and San Francisco think 

of them. That is the reason why I feel so 

deeply over the action of Mr. Dippel in 

shutting me out of that territory.” 

enamel mn Henry W. 
Savage 


Omaha, 


Van Hoose 


Ellison Van Hoose, the American tenor 
who is to appear in concert and with the 
Chicago Opera Company in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, this season, has been engaged 
by Henry W. Savage for the leading rdk 
in his English production of the “Girl oi 
the Golden West.” Mr. Dippel has con 
sented to the arrangement, providing Mr 


Van Hoose’s singing of these special per 
formances will not interfere with his ap 
pearances with the Chicago Grand Oper: 
Company. Mr. Van Hoose will make his 
appearance at the opening in each larg: 
city and thereafter as he may choose. His 


tour under Haensel & Jones will 


interrupted. 


concert 
not be 


Shattuck Arrives for Tour 


Arthur Shattuck, the voung American 
pianist, who will tour this season under thx 
management of Haensel & Jones, arrived 
in New York recently on the Kronprinzes 
cin Cecilie, and immediately went West for 
a short visit home before beginning hi 
season. Mr. Shattuck returns from a su 
cessful European tour to play engagement 
with the principal orchestras and in mar 
recitals 
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REMARKABLE AUDIENCE WHICH GREETED JAN KUBELIK ON HIS RETURN TO NEW YORK 
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Audience in the New York Hippodrome Sunday Evening, When Kubelik, the Bohemian Violinist, Made His First Appearance in America After Four Years’ Absence— 
The Treasurer’s Statement Shows That the Receipts on This Occasion Were More Than $8,000 


a fine art This explains, in a measure, glorious andante movement of which was berdeau and Charles Gilibert, who died in 
the size and character of the audience which expressed with ineffable tenderness and New York exactly a year ago, were among 
or this ‘casi Nahan sensuous charm Another demonstration his most eminent pupils 


greeted him = on occasion, 
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Concerto. D Major; Richard Strauss, Waltz sources and were played to the complete ) N) and 


3 —- Themes, ‘‘Rosenkavalier’’; Mendelssoht Concerto satisfaction of the throng In the latter 
Bohemian Violinist Plays Before Minor; Paganini, Caprice (for Violin alone); number Ludwig Schwab was the accom Symphony 6 CHAMBER 
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CONCERT TOUR heigl ts in the Mendelssohn Concerto, the Renaud, Charl eeeeiiies « 
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* FRIDAY 13TH,” GOOD 
OMEN IN ST. LOUIS 


Farrar-Cleinent Concert on That 
Date Proves Fortunate 
Attraction 


14. — The ill-omened 
seemed to have no ef- 


St. Louis, Oct. 
“Friday, the 13th,” 
fect upon the success of the concert last 
evening by Geraldine Farrar and Edmond 
Clément, which opened the musical and 
social season here. A capacity audience 
greeted these two great singers and for two 
hours was thrilled by their superb work. 
Frank La Forge opened the concert with 
two piano numbers, a “Romance” of his 
own and MacDowell’s “Concert Study.” 
Mr. Clément sang a group of songs by 
Hahn, Massenet and Bernard, and then 
came the beautiful Page’s aria from “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” in which Miss Farrar 
completely captured her audience. She 
followed this with Beethoven’s “An die 
Geliebte,’ two songs by Schumann and 
two by Liszt. Following these came the 
rare treat of the evening—the duets, first, 
“Du repos voici l’heure” from “Philemon 
et Baucis,” then “Sous La Fenetre,” Schu- 
mann, followed by a duet from Godard’s 
“Dante.” The “Letter Duet” from Mas- 
senet’s “Manon” was chosen for an encore. 

Next on the program came the Recita- 
tive and Aria of Suzanne from Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne,” which was 
gloriously done by Miss Farrar. She was 
recalled several times and sang Leonca- 
vallo’s “Mattinata” and “Comin’ Through 
the Rye” to her own accompaniment. Mr. 
Clément then sang another group, fthe 
principal number of which was Debussy’s 
“Romance.” Miss Farrar closed the pro- 
gram with songs by Grieg, Bruckler, 
Rachmaninoff, and “Sylvelin,” a delight- 
fully delicate song by Sinding with a roll- 
ing accompaniment superbly done by Mr. 
La Forge. 

Too much cannot be said of the excel- 
lent impression made by Miss Farrar in 
concert. Mr. Clément sang here last year 
but was in much better voice this time and 
was given a rousing reception. 

The first recital of importance was given 
last Sunday afternoon at the Musical Arts 
Hall by Wilma Schrimpf Souvageol, pian- 
ist, assisted by P. G. Anton, ’cellist. This 
young woman, only just out of her ’teens, 
gave a rare demonstration of skill and 
technic. Her numbers included a group 
containing five of MacDowell’s works. She 
has left tor study in Europe. 

Victor Lichtenstein, the violin teacher, 
of this city, has just returned from Chi- 
cago where he attended the first national 
convention of the American Guild of Vic- 
linists. Franz Kneisel, of the famed quar- 
tet was elected president, and Mr. Lichten- 


stein, vice-president, with duties of acting- 
president for the ensuing year. 

Lillian Kaufman, who has for several 
years been coaching with Oscar Saenger 
in New York, has opened a studio in the 
Musical Arts building. 

Spencer Jones, of the firm of Haensel & 
Jones, of New York, has been spending 
several days here. H. W. C. 


KING’S TRUMPETER HERE 
TO TOUR WITH ORGANIST 


William Short and Gatty Sellars Begin 
Canadian Concerts—Critics Deeply 
Impressed 














William Short, and Gatty 


Trumpeter, 
Sellars, Organist, on Tour 


Gatty Sellars, organist, and William 
Short, the King’s trumpeter, after various 
troubles with the customs authorities at 
New York and Halifax over Mr. Short’s 
trumpet, have begun their tour of Canada 
and the United States. 

They have just begun their Canadian tour 
which will include concerts in thirty-four 
cities and will then play important engage- 
ments in the States. In Ottawa, Quebec 
and St. John the critics were much im- 
pressed by the excellence of the perform- 
ances. Of Gatty Sellars they spoke in the 
highest terms, commending his musician- 
ship, his abilities as a composer and his 
brilliancy as an organ player. Of Mr. 
Short, they speak of the unique feature of 
the King’s trumpeter appearing in the Cor- 
onation music and endorse Mr. Sellars for 
giving them the opportunity of hearing an 
artist with such a command of his difficult 
instrument. 





Mr. Pilzer Leaves Volpe Orchestra 

Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, has resigned 
as concertmaster of the Volpe Orchestra 
in order to devote his time to his concert 
engagements and to his teaching. 


PITTSBURGH HEARS 
RUSSIAN BALALAIKA 


Andreeff Orchestra Creates Highly 
Favorable Impression in 
Week’s Visit 


PitrsspurGcH, Pa., Oct. 16—The Imperial 
Russian Court Balalaika Orchestra began 
a week’s engagement last Monday at Expo- 
sition Music Hall under the able direction 
of W. W. Andreeff and made a very fa- 
vorable impression. On the openine day 
the orchestra played Russian folk songs 
almost exclusively and an operatic quartet 
of very good singers from the opera houses 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow materially 
strengthened the performance. 

A splendid musical season is being ar- 
ranged by the Pittsburgh Athletic Associa- 
tion, an organization which recently built 
a club house at a cost of $1,250,000. The 
club has a number of persons musically in- 
clined, particularly Charles Heinroth, or- 
ganist of Carnegie Music Hall and director 
of music of Carnegie Institute, as well as 
organist and director of the choir at the 
Third Presbyterian Church. H. P. Ecker, 
a former organist of the North Side Car- 
negie Music Hall, Mr. Heinroth and W. 
C. McCausland, of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, comprise the music committee of the 
organization, It is proposed to give con- 
certs in which the combined voices of a 
number of organizations of the city will 
be used, principally German choruses—the 
Teutonia and the Orpheus and the Bloom- 
field Liedertafel. The mass chorus will be 
under the direction of Professor John S. 
Vogel and the first concert has been set 
for Thursday night, October 26. The so- 
loists will be Mrs. Edith Batchelor Bailie, 
soprano of the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, and Francis Allen Wheeler, a new 
comer to Pittsburgh, but a verv promising 
baritone. The accompanist will be H. P. 
Ecker. The concert will be held in the 
club’s own theater, a very handsome one. 

m C. 5. 


New Song in Bispham’s Répertoire 


David Bispham has secured the singing 
rights to Arthur Stringer’s Irish poem, “Of 
My Ould Loves,” as set to music by Gena 
Branscombe, and will use the piece in his 
repertoire the coming season. This makes 
the fourteenth musical setting for different 
lyrics contained in Mr. Stringer’s little 
volume, “Irish Poems.” 





Virginia Sassard to Locate in Berlin 


Virginia Sassard, who with her sister, 
Eugenie, has appeared with much success 
in vocal recitals in the leading music cen- 
ters of the world, sailed for Europe Satur- 
day aboard the Amerika, to locate in Ber- 


lin for the Winter. Miss Sassard has been 
spending the Summer in Texas, her native 
State, while her sister has been in Paris 
Instead of appearing in duet recitals, as 
was their custom in previous seasons, these 
artists will undertake their tours separately. 





Harvard Professor Defends “Ragtime” 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Oct. 14.—Harvard has 
a musical instructor who scouts the idea 
that “ragtime” music represents a grave 
peril to American sanity, as Dr. Ludwig 
Brunner, a Berlin medical expert, visiting 
Los Angeles after a tour of observation 
of American cities, proclaimed that it was 
Professor Philip Greeley Clapp is the de 
fender of “ragtime.” He declares that it 
“does not shatter the nerve centers, but 
tends rather to put a pleasing effect upon 
the listener. Ragtime has been much ma- 
ligned,” he continues. “The idea that it is 
immoral is absurd. Music that is worthy 
of the name is not going to wear anybody 
out, and by this I don’t intend to exclude 
ragtime. Ragtime is a form of music which 
is very characteristic of this country and 
cannot be neglected in any consideration 
of American music as a whole.” 





Music Criticism in England 


When Harold Bauer played in an English 
town last Spring a Bechstein piano was to 
be used, but a Blithner was substituted. A 
local paper stated next day that “Bliithner’s 
Kreutzer Sonata was admirably rendered.” 
At the same concert Bauer played, among 
other encores, the well-known classic gem, 
Schumann’s “Warum.” Another local paper 
reported that “Mr. Bauer played as an 
extra number one of Schumann’s questions, 
the one entitled ‘Warum.’” 

Harold Bauer will arrive in New York 
October 20, on the Celtic, opening his 
American tour October 27 and 29 as solo 
ist of the New York Symphony Society. 
Manager Loudon Charlton reports a re- 
markable list of bookings for the eminent 
artist. 


Mme. Bishop to Sing in England 


Cuicaco, Oct. 16.—Genevera Johnston 
Bishop, the Chicago oratorio singer, who 
has been living in California lately is visit- 
ing old friends in this city. Mrs. Bishop 
sails on the Quebec November 3, and will 
open her professional work at the Leeds 
Festival in England soon after her arrival. 
After several oratorio engagements she 
will make a tour through England, Scot 
land and Wales. C. E. N. 


Mr. Ropps for Brooklyn Church 


Ashley Ropps, bass-baritone, has been en- 
gaged as soloist at the Washington avenue 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn. He has also 
been engaged to appear as soloist with the 
Chaminade Club, one of the best of the 
Brooklyn musical organizations, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. 





Church Position for Gilbert Wilson 

Gilbert Wilson, the concert baritone, has 
been engaged as precentor and soloist at the 
Hanson M. FE. Church, Brooklyn. 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 

The philistines are upon us. 

I picked up the paper yesterday morning 
and on turning to the musical news, instead 
of finding the usual padding which serves 
to fill up those columns in the Summer 
months, I was confronted with a host of 
brief paragraphs affirming the presence and 
the activities of the Symphony 
Orchestra, Jan Kubelik, Vladimir de Pach 
mann, Albert Spalding, Charles Kunen, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Schumann-Heink, Modest Altschuler, Da- 
vid Mannes, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Katherine Goodson, David Bisp- 
ham, and so on, ad infinitum, and beyond. 
I will not specify which musicians are be- 
yond infinity, but I know some who are 


People’s 


and a great many more who ought to be. 
Many persons have not known that there 
was anything beyond infinity, but I assure 
you that there is, and | hope that you will 
sound a warning to all bad musicians to 
mend their ways, or they may find them- 
selves in that terrifying Ultima Thule. 

If the ultra-infinite presents a terrifying 
thought to our minds, no less terrifying 1s 
the very present here and now. The man 
who faces a New York musical season and 
who is expected to pass the whole of it 
through the mill of his mental and spiritual 
machinery is very much in the position of 
a man facing a gatling gun. The thought 
of the volleys of sounds that are going to 
be hurled at him from the throats of in- 
numerable instruments of brass, wood, or 
flesh and blood, is enough to make a poor 
devil turn tail and flee for his life. 

But one might as well stand up to it like 
a man. Unfortunately, most persons in 
ny position do not do that. They stand 
up to it like a critic. 

* * * 

Down in one corner of the musical page 
I found a little space given up to the kind 
of matter which usually, during the Sum- 
mer, occupies the entire space given over 
to music, except that it was rather more 
interesting. This related to the Bach-Bu- 
soni - Ziehn - Middelschulte-Stock fugue. 
(One thinks of Montague Ponsonby 
Smith. ) 

Bach, you know, left an unfinished fugue. 
It is always fashionable for great com- 
posers to leave one typical work unfinished. 
There is Schubert’s “Unfinished Sym- 
phony,” you know, and we have sketches 
for a Beethoven Tenth; and every one 
knows about Wagner’s “Sieger.” One can- 
not escape this if one is to be a great com- 
poser. It is always well to plan for the 
unfinished work early in life, as it would 
be unfortunate for the composer’s future 
fame if he died without leaving it behind 
him. 

Well, Bach very wisely left an unfinished 
fugue. It required a Ziehn, that pene- 
trating theorist of Chicago, to unravel the 
problem of how this fugue should be de- 
veloped and completed. Ziehn did not do 
it, as he, of course, is a theorist, not a com- 
poser. But Busoni took the cue from 
Ziehn, appreciated the latter’s theoretical 
suggestions, and finished the fugue. Wil- 
helm Middelschulte (Ziehn’s fellow “Chi- 
cago Gotiker”’) elaborated Jusoni’s ar- 
rangement into one for the concert organ. 
And finally this avalanche of a composi- 
tion has struck bottom by being orches 
trated by Stock. 

To accomplish this, Mr. Stock said that 
he spent “twenty-one days in solitary con- 
finement.” Many people get twenty-one 
days for a much smaller offence, so that 
Mr. Stock may consider himself lucky. He 
also says that it was hard labor. I never 
yet was in a jail where they sentenced one 
to solitary confinement and hard labor at 
the same time. The solitary confinement 
cells are usually pitch dark and devoid of 
all appliances for labor, so that all you can 


do is to think all the time. This in the 
end, of course, drives you crazy—crazy 
enough, one might say, to orchestrate a 
fugue. 

Just what there is to deduce from these 
premises and this reasoning I do not ex- 
actly know. One would like to be certain 
whether it was solitary confinement or hard 
labor that Mr. Stock got, and whether he 
got it for orchestrating the fugue or 
whether we got the fugue because of the 
hard labor, or perhaps the solitary confine- 
ment. It is all very confusing. Anyway, 
the fugue has come into existence via Bach, 
Busoni, Ziehn, Middelschulte and Stock, 
and sooner or later we probably have got to 
listen to it. Dortmund, Westphalia, has al- 
ready been subjected to the ordeal, but 
then they have very excellent ham there, 
and that compensates for many of the trib- 
ulations of life. 

By the wav Mr. Stock has nothing if he 
has not the assurance of his opinions, for 
he tells us, according to the interview in 
the Times, that this fugue by Bach, “the 
greatest musician of all time,” has _ been 
completed by “Busoni, the greatest of mod- 
ern pianists.” Why not put in the rest, 
Bernhard Ziehn, the greatest livine theorist, 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, the world’s great- 
est organist, and—but no, the dream is 
shattered. We find Ziehn to be “the fa 
mous theorist of our citv,” and Middel- 
schulte, “our renowned organist.” Anyway, 
the score is: Chicagos 3, Europes 2, which 
is pretty good for the first of the musical 
“world’s series.” 





* * * 


I read in the paper the other day that 
Jan Kubelik has insured his fingers for 
about $235,000. That is, roughly, $30,000 a 
finger, not counting thumbs. (Some vio- 
linists’ fingers are all thumbs.) That is a 
fairly good price for a finger. I wonder if 
I could have one of mine insured for that 
amount. Why should not the finger of 
scorn be worth as much as the finger of a 
fiddler? 

The thought that struck me on reading 
about this, however, was, Would it not be 
a great scheme for some one to set up in 
the business of imagination insurance? 
Think what a boon this would be to com- 
posers! It might become the means of 
their actually rising to the point where 
they could have an income. Whenever 
their imagination stopped (which could be 
when they pleased) they would imme- 
diately begin to collect insurance and thus, 
in the periods of creative incapacity, they 
could make up financially for the poverty 
incurred by the usual exercise of their tal- 
ents. Here is an opportunity for some en 
terprising man. The managerial field is 
already overcrowded. Let the next one 
who is contemplating a commercial move 
in the musical world give his attention to 
this matter of imagination § insurance. 
There’s millions in it. 

* * * 

Have you seen the ten commandments 
of German business? Some enterprising 
patriot of the Fatherland has conceived 
them and it appears that the commercial 
houses of Germany are sending copies of 
them broadcast through the land. The fact 
that these commandments could be popular 
in Germany would appear to throw some 
light unon the German nature and mind. 
We have only, therefore, to transfer to the 
sphere of music the sentiments involved to 
get a peek into the musical consciousness 
of Germany and upon doing this we are 
likely to get a ray of light on the causes 
which have been giving Germany of late 
years a reputation for musical senescence. 
Here are the ten commandments: 


1. In all expenses keep in mind the interests 
of your own compatriots. 

2. Never forget when you buy a foreign article 
that your own country is thus made poorer. 

3. Your money should profit no one but Ger 
mans. 

4. Never profane German factories by using 
foreign machinery. 

5. Never allow foreign eatables to be served at 
your table. 

" 6. Write on German paper, with a German pen 
and German ink, and use German blotting paper. 

7. German flour, German fruit, and German 
beer alone can give your body true German 
energy. 

8. If you do not like German malt coffee drink 
coffee from German colonies. 

9. Use only German clothes for your dress 
and German hats for your head. 

10. Let not foreign flattery distract you from 
these precepts, and be firmly convinced, whatever 
others say, that German products are the only 
ones worthy of citizens of the German Father- 
land. 


No. 2 translated into musical terms might 
read: Never forget that when you perform 
a foreign composition the musical reputa- 
tion of your own country is made poorer 
No. 4 might read: Never profane German 
concert halls with foreign music; and so 
on. Now all this is bad enough, but imag- 
ine my horror to find on reading further 
that an American, presumably one of 
wealth and influence, having secured a set 
of the commandments, is planning to dis- 
tribute a million copies in our own land 
with the word “America” or the “United 
States” substituted in every case for Ger- 
many. He is to distribute them throughout 
the West by means of “his bank and other 
industries.” 


If the fool killer is asleep this ought to 
serve as an alarm clock for him. 

Why not set our occult scientists, like 
Friar Bacon of old, to discovering the 
means by which a nation can be walled 
about with brass. Just think of the Uto- 
pian condition of a world where no one 
will ever again have to have his eyes af- 
flicted by the sight of a person of another 
nation, or of any commodity produced by 
any other nation. How heavenly to be kept 
totally to ourselves and within ourselves! 
We only have to do this if we wish our 
musical art to reacn the wonderful point 
which German musical art has reached to- 
day. The prospect is most alluring. 

Still, I must confess that I sometimes 
have doubts as to the desirability of such 
a total segregation of the nations. It hap- 
pens that I am very fond of caviare. And 
just think of never being able to get any 
caviare again! And imagine what it would 
be to have to go to Battle Creek, Mich., 
instead of Brazil, for one’s coffee! Or to 
Connecticut, instead of Havana, for one’s 
cigars! No, on the whole, I fear that I 
am not in favor of the brazen wall idea. It 
is enough responsibility and weight to have 
the brazen calf on my shoulders. 

Wagner's idea of hell, for a composer at 
least, was a place where he would have to 
listen to his own compositions throughout 
eternity. It strikes me that even I could 
devise no more suitable hell for a nation 
than that it should have to bask for all 
eternity in the consciousness of its own 
past deeds. 

* *« x 


It appears that the fellow of whom |] 
wrote you some time ago who wanted to 
sell a second-hand tombstone “named 
Johnson,” was not so far off the track as 
might be. I realized it when I received 
the following letter from some one who 
took note of the matter and who apparently 
uses a pseudonym to avoid being brought 
before the public as a tombstoneologist. 
The tale is as follows: 


Dear Mephisto: 

Speaking of tombstones, second-hand and 
otherwise, as you have been doing, reminds 
me of a tombstone story that has the double 
virtue of being true as well as amusing—to 
me. 

Among my friends is a very charming New 
England spinster, living on a farm in the 
Housatonic Valley, Conn., in a small village 
bearing her family name. A few years ago 
on one of my periodical visits to her home I 
was invited to inspect recent repairs to the 
house, and after duly admiring the new fire 
place and porch, etc., she told me to go into 
the pantry and see what I should see. It 
looked good to me, but seemed to be much the 
same old pantry, until I discovered the new 
“bread board” fixed between two sets of 
shelves under the pantry window. It was a 
fine one, of pink granite polished as smooth 
as a mirror, and I duly admired it until a 
great light dawned upon me, Putting my 
hand underneath the “bread board’’ I felt a 
lot of lettering and managed to spell out 
with my fingertips the legend, “‘Here lies the 
2D Sree erry ee rr ee eee , relict of the 
Se res Sa ee et ee , etc., to 
the end, including a touching verse depicting 
the grief of the latest deceased at the early 
loss of the earliest deceased. I had known 
the relict and her deceased husband and asked 
for the story. 

Her better half, after a distressingly healthy 
three years of married life following more 
than fifty years of singleness, had departed 
suddenly a couple of vears before, leaving het 
much alone. She determined while her grief 
was warm never to marry, but live a widow 
in honor of him who had gone before, so 
when she ordered his headstone she ordered 
one for herself, lettered complete except for 
the date of her decease, to be. Then in six 
months after the funeral along came a piano 
salesman from Boston, sold her a piano and 
at the same time convinced her of the folly 
of her vow. One day later the fellow came 
back and took the widow and the piano to 
Boston. When the effects of the former: 
widow were auctioned off, the widow put the 
discarded tombstone on the block for sale, 
remarking: “Well, I can never use it now, 
anyway.” My friend, who is not lacking in 
New England thrift, bought it for a song. 

A. JESTER. 

Being on this subject, I might say that 
the Troy Record contains an “ad” saying 
that Moore’s Livery has “carriages for 
funerals and turnouts for pleasure, all of 
which will give you comfort and great 
satisfaction.” 

“O D.!” cryptically queries F. P. A,, 
“where is thy sting?” 

Referring to that noted columniator, he 
heads “There Is A Lot of That Confidence 
As It Is,” an excerpt from a piano 1n- 
structor’s circular saying that “All pupils 


have the advantage of playing for each 
other in semi-monthly recitals, which gives 
them confidence to play whenever they are 
asked.” 

* ok * 


I met Marc Lagen on the street the other 
day wearing a plum-colored suit and a lav- 
ender tie (he, not I), and he asked me to 
mention him in my letter this week. I am 
very pleased to do so. 


xk *« x 


One of the latest things projected in this 
mad world, that has attracted my attention, 
is the proposal of Professor Etchegoyen to 
turn the Sahara Desert into a sea. A 
quarter of the whole desert, it appears, is 
below the sea level, and a fifty mile canal 
to the north coast of Africa will turn this 
arid waste into a temperate fairyland. It 
is affirmed by scientists that to do this 
would lower the temperature of northern 
Africa to that of Natal, “and thus enhance 
its value as a colony for Europeans.” 

Europeans, forsooth! Why should it be 
assumed that the moment a desert spot of 
the world should be turned into a Garden 
of Eden it should be immediately pre- 
empted by Europeans? Presumably the 
reason is this: that these same scientists 
maintain that if tropical Africa thus be- 
came temperate Europe would become Arc- 
tic, the Europeans having to live like Es- 
kimos; therefore the inhabitants of Europe 
being driven out of their own continent, 
would require that the newly created tem 
perate region should be reserved for them. 
If Americans are smart, however, they will 
see to it that this new Eden shall be added 
to America’s possessions and the effete 
Europeans thus frozen out entirely. 

It is my idea that this newly projected 
paradise should be made a place where en- 
tirely ideal musical conditions obtain. Its 
singers should all be De Reszkes and Car- 
usos, or Sembrichs and Farrars, and noth- 
ing whatsoever should be known about 
their personal lives. Higher wages should 
be offered for opening carriage doors at 
the opera than for grinding out columns 
of copy for the press, and thus this new 
Eden would not be inflicted with critics. 
It is so easy to imagine ideally desirable 
conditions in all these respects that to pre- 
vent myself being led on and possibly into 
indiscretions, | will stop where I am, 

There are those who very much object to 
the proposed Sahara Sea scheme because 
the shifting of so great a bulk of water at 
the surface of the earth would affect the 
equilibrium of the earth and alter its axis. 

Far from this leading to humanity’s 
curses upon those who should do such a 
thing, it appears to me that the engineer 
who accomplishes this will deserve man- 
kind’s highest gratitude. When you stop 
to think of it, do you know anybody who 
is entirely satisfied? Can you think of 
any one who would not like to see the earth 
shift a little bit on its axis? 


" * * 


I am sure that Mrs. Kocoureck, whose 
husband is a professor at Northwestern 
University, would be one of those very 
pleased to see such a shift. Culture has 
ruined her home. She was a Salvation 
Army lass, and when her husband acquired 
culture he began to treat her no longer as 
if she were a woman, but rather as if she 
were a suffragette. She says that he be 
came indifferent, cold-blooded and dom 
ineering, and I am sure that if a shift of 
the earth’s axis would stand him on his 
head she would be delighted. Her descrip 
tion of her husband’s manner reminds me 
vividly of a sermon once preached by a 
young minister, freshly graduated from a 
theological seminary, who wished to make 
a strong spiritual, not to say oratorical, im 
pression on a new community to which he 
was invited, He closed his address with 
the following fervent utterance: “Bloated, 
blear-eyed and indifferent, the world has 
ever been! Bloated, blear-eyed and indif- 
ferent, the world is now/!! Bloated, blear- 
eyed and indifferent, the world shall ever 
be!!! 

Yet—I fear he was true, after all. My 
experience bears him out. 

Your 
MEPHISTO 
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CHICAGO'S CONCERT 
YEAR STARTS WELL 


De Pachmann, Gadski and Local 
Artists Appear on Four 
Programs 


Cuicaco, Oct. 16.—The second Sunday 
of the concert season in Chicago was 
marked by unusual variety and large at- 
tendance at four popular places of amuse- 
ment. F. Wight Neumann started his twen- 
ty-fifth annual season at the Studebaker 
with Vladimir de Pachmann, while Wessels 
and Voegli offered at Orchestra Hall the 
prima donna, Johanna Gadski. Alfred 
Hiles Bergen, baritone and composer, at 
the Whitney, illustrated a program of his 
own making, together with compositions 
from local sources, and a promising young 
violinist, Carleton Kaumeyer, assisted by 
Mae Doelling, pianist, set forth an attrac- 
tive program in Music Hall. 

The passing of the years do not seem 
to diminish in any measure the popularity 
of de Pachmann. The Studebaker Theater 
on this occasion was filled to overflowing 
—marking an auspicious opening for the 


quarter-century of Mr. Neumann’s activi- 
ties. The house was full of musical ex- 
perts—many of whom possibly came to 


blame, but remained to praise, and a multi- 
tude of others who were swayed by the 
sensuous tone and amused by the eccen- 
tricities of the great Chopin specialist in 
a program devoted exclusively to the pian- 
ist’s favorite composer. 

Mme. Gadski was welcomed by a house- 
ful of friends and gave a program of vast 
interest and variety. Figuring in the selec- 


tions were less familiar songs of Schu- 
mann, Schubert and Liszt, and she sang 
one song of srahms, “Das Madchen 


spricht,” with full appreciation of the dif- 
ficult and delicate music. She opened her 
recital with a Grieg selection, followed by 
MacDowell’s “Lullaby,” which proved to 
be one of the gems of her program. She 
gave a new song by her brilliant and ac- 
complished accompanist, Edwin Schneider, 
that was equally marked for finish and 
tonality. Her final selections embraced a 
group of singers by native composers, Had 
ley, Jensen, Wiggers, Mary Salter and 
Mack adyen. 


Carleton Kaumeyer, a most promising 
young violinist, pupil of* Alexander Leh- 
mann, made a favorable impression on his 
first concert appearance, threading the dif 
ficulties of Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor 
with no little skill. Of course, the selec 
tion from Massenet was inevitable, and he 
gave one by Kreisler pleasantly. Sympa 
thetic, indeed, was his playing of “Where 
Rose Is Fair,” a superb transcription by his 
preceptor, Lehmann. 

Mae Doelling, a talented young woman 
with fleet and flexible fingers, did some 
very good piano playing, giving the poetry 
of Chopin and the swing of the Liszt “Ta- 
rantelle”’ with much fire and commendable 
finish. 

Alfred Hiles Bergen, baritone and com- 
poser, gave an interesting program from 
local composers at the Whitney Opera 
House, finding favor with an appreciative 
audience. A new song by Edward Moore, 
a local critic, entitled “My May Maiden,” 
was honored with a double encore. Mr. 
Bergen gave his own sprightly suite called 
the “Song of the Birch”’—little woodland 
songs that have all the joy and gentle mel- 
ancholy of nature. Edwin F. Schneider 
was also represented on the program, and 
Daniel Protheroe had two compositions, all 
of which were interesting and worthy of 
approval. Charles Lurvey presided at the 


piano. i am | 


Stransky, Zimbalist and Operatic Stars 
Arrive 


Josef Stransky, the new conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, arrived in New 
York on the Friedrich der Grosse on Tues- 
day. Mr. Stransky will make his first ap 
pearance of the season at the opening con- 
cert of the Philharmonic on Thursday eve- 
ning, November 2. 

Another distinguished arrival of Tues- 
day was Efrem Zimbalist, the celebrated 
young Russian violinist, who came on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. Mr. Zimbalist 
delighted his fellow-passengers on the way 
over by his piano playing, but did not 
touch his violin. He will make a concert 
tour extending to the Pacific Coast. 

Among the opera singers who arrived 
Tuesday were Alice Zeppilli, soprano, of 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Company, who is 
to have two new roles this season—Suzanne 


in “Le Nozze di Figaro” and Eunice in 
“Quo Vadis?”; and Andres de Segurola 
and William Wade Hinshaw, both bassos 


of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


PACHMANN IN FINE 
PRTTLE IN DETROIT 


Pianist Gives an All-Chopin Recital, 
Opening the Season—-An After- 
noon of Choice Memories 


Detroit, Oct. 14.—Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, keyboard miniaturist and king of 
pianissimists, opened the local musical sea- 
son last Wednesday in an all-Chopin re- 
cital at the Church of Our Father. Those 
who had expected a Liszt program in ac- 
cordance with advance press notices of the 
pianist’s plans for the found, to 
their disappointment, that the only thing 
resembling Liszt during the entire evening 
was de Pachmann’s new head-dress. But 
the pianist did well to stick to his old war- 
horse, the Chopin recital, for his mood of 
the evening was anything but Lisztian. 

The choicest bits on the program were 
as usual the mazurkas and preludes. Three 
of the former found their place on the 
program—the opus 33 No. 3, opus 30 No. 2 
and that in A minor without opus number, 
dedicated to Emile Gaillard. Would that 
there had been a dozen! It is idle to 
eulogize further on de Pachmann’s playing 
of the Chopin mazurkas after all that has 
already been written. His performances 
of them belong to the choicest memories 
of the concert-goer. The E flat prelude 
was wonderful for the ease and lightness 
with which the player tossed it off. After 
the applause which followed it had sub- 
sided de Pachmann informed the audience 
that this was the most difficult composition 
ever written for the pianoforte. “And you 
see how easy it is for me,” he said, “just 
like drinking a glass of water!” He was 
in a very talkative humor and the various 
numbers of the evening were interlarded 
with program notes in mixed French, Ger- 
man and English. FE. H. 


season 





Mme. Fremstad Tells of Her Divorce as 
She Returns to New York 


When Mme. Olive Fremstad, the dra- 
matic soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, returned to New York Tuesday 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse she de 
clared that she had obtained a divorce 


from her husband, E. W. Sutphen, on July 
11 in New York State. 

The divorce was granted by Supreme 
Court Justice Lehman on the report oi 
Robert L. Luce, referee. 

Mme. Fremstad said that she would prob- 
ably make her début as Briinnhilde or Ar 
mide. She intends to have an apartment, 
but at present she will stay at the Hotel 
Astor. 





Nordica Sings to 200,000 at San Fran- 
cisco Exposition Ceremony 
[By Telegram to Musica AMERICA] 

SAN Francisco, Oct. 14—Two hundred 
thousand people cheered till the echoes re 
verberated from Golden Gate to the dis 
tant hills when President Taft and Mme. 
Lillian Nordica, America’s famous prima 
donna, arose in front ot the stadium in 
Golden Gate Park to-day to begin the cere 
monies for the Panama Exposition of 1915 
Mme. Nordica opened the program by sing 
ing Mrs. Beach’s “Years at the Spring,” and 
as President Taft lifted the golden spade 
filled with the first dirt broken for the Ex- 
position buildings, the prima dunna sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” with the 
multitude joiningin the chorus. 


More Dippel Artists Arrive 


Mlle. Dufau, coloratura soprano, who has 
sung in many Continental opera houses, 
arrived in New York October 16 to join 
Andreas’ Dippel’s  Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company. She will sing the rdle 
of the Fairy in Massenet’s “Cendrillon,” 
which has its American premiére in Phila- 
delphia on November 6. On the same day 
there arrived also Rosa Calli, premiére 
danseuse étoile of the Dippel company, and 
Armand Crabbe, the baritone. 


Death of John E. Rietzel 

John E. Rietzel, who had been for thirty 
years a member of the Philharmonic So 
ciety of New York and played in the or 
chestra until his health failed, died Octo 
ber 9 at his home, No. 526 East Eighty 
sixth street, New York. He had long been 
ill with a chronic heart trouble. 





A Correction 

In the full-page advertisement of the 
American Institute of Applied Music and 
Metropolitan College of Music, in the Oc 
tober 14 issue, the title of the latter was 
inadvertently given as Metropolitan School 
of Music, when it should have been Metro 
politan College of Music. 
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Rider-Kelsey—Cunningham Recitals 


Already Engaged by 67 of America’s Leading Organizations 





“One of the most artistic and fascinating combinations of the decade.” 


These artists are_also available for individual concerts. 


For terms and dates address : 


BRACEY BEAUMONT, Representative, 603 W. 138th St., New York City 
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AMERIGAN SOPRANOS 
IN ENGLISH OPBRA 


Edna Hoff and Claude Albright 
Singing with Carl Rosa 
' Company 


LONDON, Oct. 6—Edna Hoff, of New 
York City, now leading coloratura soprano 
with the Carl Rosa Company, provides 
another illustration of how Americans are 
this year usurping the chief places in the 
leading oneratic organizations of England. 
She studied in Paris and Berlin and made 
her début at the Stadt-Theater, St. Gall, 
Switzerland, two years ago when she sang 
in “Rigoletto” “Traviata” “Daughter of 
the Regiment,” “Il Seraglio,” “Tales of 
lioffman,” etc. She has appeared in Lon- 
don in concert and drawing-room’ work, 
having sung for Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Lady 
Cooper and other prominent Americans 
living in England. 

Miss Hoff made her début with the Carl 
Rosa Company as /tlina in “Mignon” with 
great success, appearing later as Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” Mistress Ford in “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and Micaela in “Car- 
men.” 

Like most American singers who have 
achieved success abroad, she admits that 


FIRST INDIANAPOLIS 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Ernestinoff Organization Does 
Well but Lacks Funds for 
Sufficient Rehearsals 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 14.—The initial 


performance of the season of I9I1I-I912, 





for the Indianapolis Orchestra was given 
Sunday afternoon at the Shubert Murat 
theater, before an audience which com 
pletely filled the auditerium. This orches 


tra was organized last January and since 
last season has been strengthened to a no 
ticeable degree, especially in the strings 
where it was most needed. Owing to the 
smallness of the fund which is now estab 
lished for the support of the organization, 
it is impossible for Alexander Ernestinoff, 
conductor, to hold enough rehearsals, the 
fact being evident in most of the work at 
this concert. A public appeal was made 
Sunday for members to the Orchestral 
l‘und—the membership fee being $10.00. 
lhe opening number was the “Carneval 
Overture,” by Anton Dyorak, followed by 
“Angelic Dream,” by Rubinstein. The bal 
let music from “Henry VIII,” by Saint 
Saens was most enthusiastically received 
and Conductor [rnestinoff very graciously 


Edna Hoff, New York Coloratura So- Claude Albright, of New Mexico, Who repeated the “Dance of the Gypsy” in an 
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her greatest ambition is to sing in New : ee es ; Bike - 
York, | prone, Mow wie Cart Moss Com- Is Singing Dramatic Soprano String Pridudie tae Care eae hen Dh 
The leadine dramatic soprano of the same pany, of London Réles in England “The Lullaby.” by M. Wurm. and “Pas. 
company is Claude Albright, a daughter of . sionate Idyl,” by G Razigade. The most 
. M. Albright, editor of the Vew Mexico men eee House, where she sang several a three years’ contract with Walter Van — enjoyable number of the entire program 
emocrat. Miss Albright came to Europe — seasons. lore recently she has been a Voorden. musical director of the Carl Rosa was Ulsets “Sen Bedtades” The sudisnes 
to complete her musical education seven member of the Paris Opera Comique Com Company and is to sing in “Mignon,” “Cat was most demonstrative after this. selec 
years ago. She made her début at the Bre pany During the last Summer she signed men” and “Queen of Sheba.” V. W. tion and Conducter Ernestinoff had the 
entire orchestra arise to accept the ap 
Tells Omaha Woman’s Club of Musical anda Chopin Etude: the song cycle,“Love’s | Cavalieri-Chanler Marriage Knot to Be ee a rat - +a Fasten number 
a — ee 5 hoe Tebhinn her adtio Untied This Month The soloist for the afternoon was Mrs. 
OMAHA, Nes. Oct. 14.—The musical de was brought to a close by the Barcarole Paris, Oct. 15.—With the remark that \ntoinette Werner West, soprano, of! 
partment of the Omaha Woman's Club, from“Tales of Hoffmann” and March from she would rather be Thais than the wif Cincinnati lhe Scena and Aria from 
Edith L. Wagoner, leader, held a profitable “Aida.” sinved Gb. the bise crean te of “Sheriff Bob” Chanler. of New York. Der Freischtitz,” sung with orchestra 
neeting on Mhursday last. Walter Gra Charles Lee Coche. Ruth Ganson and Nan Mme. Lina Cavalieri announced to-day that accompaniment, was her first number, and 
ham, in a delighttul talk on “Music in (Cunningham rendered efficient service as her marriage was to be undone this month a group of songs in her second number in 
Paris,” brought the Irench city vividly be accompanists. EL. W. “T regret that I married.” said ‘the singet cluded Devotion,” by Strauss, and the 
fore his hearers and drew a clear picture “An actress should not marry except per ‘Lithuanian Song,” by Chonin, This was 
of the musical life there. In connection Ginsburg to Tour with Augusta Cottlow haps with some one of kindred tastes Mrs Wests first be c.agpeake ir here Shi 
with his talk, numbers from Debussy’s When both are artists I have nothing to as fine stage ‘presence and the voice ts 01 
‘Children's Corner” were given bv Irene \dolphe Sternberg, manager of Giacomo say against their marriage. Yes. | was Splendid quality and used with marked in 
Batchford. The trio, op. 87, for two violins Ginsburg, the baritone, announces that he promised a sum of money by Mr. Chanler — telligence Mrs. 5. L. Kiser was the a 
and viola, was given a very creditable per has arranged with E. S. Brown to have when I married him. He assured me an companist for the afternoon M. L. T. 
formance, two-fold, by Grace McBride, \ugusta Cottlow, the pianist, appear in jncome of $20,000 a year. I have not seen 
Hazel Wilcox, Eloise West, Madge West, Joint recital with Mr. Ginsburg for a lim a cent. We did not understand each other Miss Clodius Under Lagen Manage- 
Will Hetherington and Max Martin, mem ited number of appearances. The Cottlow sufficiently well before marriage I have dias 
bers of the Omaha Symphony (Orchestra, Ginsburg recitals will be given in many of been a vear without singing London and 
Henry Cox, director. The lovely tenor the largest cities in the country These en Moscow pay me $1,000 an evening; New Martha Clodius, dramatic soprano and a 
voice of John Hopkins was heard to ad gagements will not, of course, in any man York more. All I ask is that mv husband pupil of Francis Parsons, has signed a 
vantage in a double number; Henry Lotz ner interfere with the regular bookings of pay me $75,000, which he prevented me three years’ contract with Mare Lagen for 
gave a poetic rendition of Liszt's “Petrarca” either of these artists from earning, and we part good friends.” concert and recital engagements 
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Connected with a School for Operatic and Dramatic Art 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


CHARWENKA 


Berlin W., Genthinerstrasse Il. Branch Institute: W. Uhlandstrasse 14. 





Branches of Instruction:—VOICE, PIANO, ORGAN, STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, WIND Instruction in all branches given in the English language. Term commences September ‘Ist; 
INSTRUMENTS, PERCUSSORS, THEORY CLASSES, MUSICAL SCIENCES, SCHOOL — students may be matriculated, however, at any time. Hours for matriculation: 11-12:30 and 
FOR CONDUCTING AND ORCHESTRA, CHAMBER MUSIC, TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 5-6. Prospectus and Annual Report may be obtained free of charge by applying to the 


TEACHERS AND OPERA. 


Board of Directors: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


office of the main conservatory, or the branch institute, Uhlandstr. 14. 


PROF. PHILIPP SCHARWENKA. Kapelimeister, ROBERT ROBITSCHEK. 


OLGA SAMARORR "Lc" wm KLAMROTH tescner ot sinaino 


(MME. STOKOVSK!) 


t 1911-1912 Dates Now Booking 4 
~ H | ] [ H 7 \ N Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 

E CARNEGIE HALL 

s NEW YORK 

T Steinway Piano Used 


Address: J. L. HICKENLOOPER 
4545 Maryland Avenue St. Louis, Mo. will resume teaching in New York on Monday, Sept. 25, 1911. Studio, 114 West 37th St. 


THE BELGIAN PIANIST 


Address: CHAS. E. NIXON 
246 MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














MAXIMILIAN PILZER VIOLINIST 


Concert Direction: - + © « + M.H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal Address, 101 W. 115th St. 


‘GUILMANT ORGAN SC 


LYRIC 


Soprano 


THE PORTLAND 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DIRECTOR 


34 West 12th Street, New York 
FALL TERM —OCTOBER 10 
Send ter Hew Catalegue 
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=> Mons PARKER <— AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


VOICE BUILDING. Restoring Injured Voices a Spectalty. PERFECT TONE PRODUCTION. 
Metro’t’'n Op. House Bidg., 1425 B’way, New York. 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


GRAND OPERA COACH. Tel., 1274 Bryant. 


304 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
JOHN S. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 
Send for Catalog. 


GEOR “The Distinguished American Tenor”’ 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Announces emt aie Gee T Ee di cee cite enemies 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON IN CONCERT 
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E. VOICE CULTURE 
OFFICIER D’ACADEMIE OF FRANCE 
54 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


MARTHA 


GISSEL 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals 


228 Keap St. 
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Telephone 
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WALTER L. BOGERT 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals 
30 Claremont Ave., New York Tel. 291 Morningside 


ISABEL 


HAUSER 


Concert Pianist :: Season 1911-12 


Residence Studio, THE oo 
Broadway and 79th Street New York 


Direction, Mrs. Paul Sutorius, 1 W. 34th St. 
LAMBERT 


MURPHY 


TENOR Opera Co. 


For Concerts apply to WALTER R. ANDERSON 
_5. , W. 38th St. ° New York 
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TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio: No. 126 West 70th Street, New York 
. : & Singing In all 

Branches 
Residence: 450 Rivers'de Drive, New York Tel. 4208 Morningside 
Organist Tompkins Ave. Congregational Chu roh 
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HOSEA 


The Art of Singing 
509 Fifth Ave., New York 


MARION MAY 


Contralto 


Sote Direction 


MARC LAGEN, 434 Fitth Avenue, New York City 


VIRGINIA ROOT 


SOPRANO 
Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
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Talking-Machine Records Worth Keep- 


ing 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 
As the result of my letter to your jour 
nal upon the talking-machine I have had 
inquiries from three States from parties 


desirous of improving their record collec- 
tions. I am pleased to be able to say that 
I have given the inquirers some informa- 
tion that has proved valuable. 

That the average buyer, in fact the great 
majority of enthusiasts, make a great mis- 
take when they accept the glowing state 
ments of American record catalogs and be 
lieve they are getting the best and only 
from them is, I think, proved bv the expe 
rience of one of my correspondents. his 
young lady, on my recommendation, pur- 
chased some British band records (but not 
in the U. S. A.). Though possessing the 
obtainable American records she pro- 
British the finest in her col 


best 
nounces the 
lection by far. 
The reader will 
the greater coming 


realize the present and 
value of records (1 
speak only of disc, by far the best) from 
a list of deceased artists whose voices re- 
nain. There are many others, but in my 
collection alone are the following dis 
banded or deceased: 
The American 


Band of Providence, 


made famous by the late D. W. Reeves; 
disbanded 1907. 

()f singers: 

The late. Jules Levy (Great Britain) in 


his day the world’s greatest cornetist. 


Died 1905. 


The late Edvard Grieg (Norway, 1853- 
1907), pianist and composer. 

The late Joseph Joachim (Mus. D., Ger 
many), violinist and composer. 

The late Pablo de Sarasate (Spain, 1844 


1908), violinist and composer. 
\mong conductors: 
The late Chochola. bandmaster of the 


Band of H. M. Bulgarian Life Guards. 


Of singers: 


The late Francesco Tamagno (Italy 


tenor (1851-1905). 
The late Charles Gilibert (France), 
baritone, died I9gT10. 


The late William Paull (Great Britain), 


baritone. 


Of miscellaneous artists: 

Joseph Jefferson (U. S. A.), actor 

Robert Cizk (“Bob Roberts”), vaudeville. 
Died 1910 

Stanley Grinsted (Frank Stanley), fa 


mous quartet bass. 

Many others are obtainable. Think inten 
vears how many of the living artists will 
be sleeping in their graves, but their voices, 
playing, orchestra conducting preserved to 
the living by the great inventions of Fdi- 
son, the inventor of the cylinder, and Emil 
serliner, the inventor of the greater and 
finer dise records. A. S. McCormick 


Akron, Ohio, Oct. 7, 1911 
Singing in English 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 


From time to time many have 
expressed their views in your valuable col- 
umns on the above subject, that it would 
seem to some of them to be a settled ques 
tion And yet I venture to make a few 
suggestions and trust they may be of value, 
at least to those who are seeking light upon 
the subject. 


persons 


language—the vowels always retain. the 
same sound, while they do not in the Eng 
lish language. But that is a matter of edu- 


cation. First learn the proper sound of 
the vowels as they occur in the different 
words, then, having practiced the place 


ment of tone on all the vowels, it will be 
an easy matter to adopt the voice to the 
changes. 

I was much surprised to read in your 
issue of last week remarks on this subject 
from that famous tenor, Riccardo Martin 
Ife asks, What are you going to do with 
such a word as “it” set to a note of long 
duration? I answer, Dwell upon the vowel 
the full duration of the note, finishing with 
the “t” rather sharply, but not too short. 
His second difficulty is a very easy one to 
overcome, the word “father” being very 
singable. His third difficulty, the syllable 


“cul” in culmination. The same remedy 
as applied to the word “it.” Dwell upon 
the vowel anddo not anticipate the letter 


“1.” The same rule will apply indefinitely 
I agree with Mr. Martin when he says 
the audiences require to hear the words, but 
the fact that they do not hear them prop 
sung is no argument why they cannot 
as to be understood, and at the 
without sacrificing the tone 
Those who, like myself, had the good for 
tune to hear Sims Reeves and Charles 
Santkey when in their prime can testify as 
to the feasibilitv of “singing in English.” 
In my experience of over twenty-five 
vears as a teacher of singing I have proved 
that the proper pronunciation of the vowels 


erly 
he sung so 
same time 


and giving them the full duration of the 
note, together with correct breathing, are 
the most important factors in the produc 


tion of good tone and should be insisted 
upon by vocal teachers and cultivated by 
pupils. 


In the hope that my suggestions may en 
courage those who are trving to overcome 


the so-called difficulties of “singing in Fne 
lish,” T remain, 
H. R. Humpueirs 
New York. ()ct IO, IOTT. 


Choral Music at Columbia University 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 
We have been interested at Columbia in 
your editorial in the numer of October 7, 


1Io1t, on the subject of “New York and 
Choral Music.” Columbia U niversit y, 
through its new University Festival Chorus. 
is endeavoring to arouse interest in honed 


music in New York City 

I may recall to you in this connection the 
concert of April 4, 1910, to which you gave 
verv satisfactory consideration and appre 


ciation We shall be verv pleased to en 
list the further interest of Mustcat Amer- 
ICA in this endeavor on the nart of Colum 
bia University. 

Walter Henry Hall is conductor. and we 
have a chorus at Morningside Heichts. the 
Vonkers Choral Society, the New Rochelle 


Brooklvn Oratorio 
united in a grand 
concertft nrobablv 


Choral Societv and the 
Society These will be 
chorus and will give a 
about the middle of December and will of 
fer Verdi’ S “Requiem We were or atly 
pleased to receive the general commenda 
tion on the part of the and the mu 
sical experts and there fore do not hesitate 
to bring the matter to your attention again 
TAmMes C. Forert 
Oct. 9, IOTT 


press 


Columbia University. 
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274 Madison Avenue New York 
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SHERWOOD 
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SOPRANO — Voice Culture 
(Itatlan Method) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed. and Sat., New York 
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Olive Lynda Booth 


Song Recitals—Concert 
Vocal Instruction 
Address, The Piedmont, 316 W. 97th St. ® N. Y. 
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ENGLISH PIANIST 
Gave Premier Performances of Many DEBUSSY works in London. 
CHICKERING PIANO USED 
E. S. BROWN, Concert Direction 
42 West 39th St., New York 
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Management: 
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Touring Europe Season 1910-11 
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Management : 
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Management: 





> nuch amus ad- : 
International Tour, 1910-1911 | . I have been very much amu ed in read Browning Building, 1269 Broadway, New York 
io ing criticisms from foreigners, who, when 
CHARLES Ww. they come to this country, can scarcely Mr. Kronold Not with This Conserva- 
speak’ half a dozen words of English (and ‘ = 
who probably understand less) declaring wa : . Ms 
how impossible it is to sing the English To the Editor of Musr & umiee Organist of 1st Church of Christ Scientist, New York 
language How can such persons be com- , , uy ; ’ Teacher of PIANO, ORGAN and VOCAL REPERTOIRE 
: > 1 an ' ; 1, t : | ; EF a I OL to State erew i 1 that l am not con- ae Especially prepares a ivance | sit gers for CONCERT 
pe ae nt to decide whether or not the ng nected in any way with a conservatory at | ORATORIO an. OPERA. (Three vears connected 
American Tour: Jan. to June, 1912 Ish language is ht to sing ae No. 2t4 Lenox avenue, of which a Mme a Fre oN mi ae, Sore.) ewes ont Diction 
One otf your correspondents, an em ) lait 3. of 1; ve 8 Srencn, Verman an nglish ©ongs. 
REDPATH CONCERT BUREAU CO., Cable we Chicago, | Ml. ; ’ Rosa Wolf is the directress and ns a —— 
alll aa See et ail ; inent German basso, asked how can one sion containing mv name in larce “ ny = Address : 253 W. 42d St., New York Phone 3195 Bryant 
MARTHA sing the word “love I can show him Alf her window My name is used wit! ut nan T 
he will come to me and won't charge him wthoritv in this case ; L FE 
anything for it. awe Kann E M 
The.same artist said, “Bah! The Eng Oo ° 
lish language is unsingable,” or words t 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO that effect. I would ask any reasonable Wants a Composer’s Addres n : R 
Oraterie — Concert — Reeckal person which is better—to sing “Ich liebe posers Address Engagements May Be Made Through Any Musical Agency 
Address: 111 West 77th St., New York | 3:2.” 4 “I love you.” One may be the To the Editor of Musicar AMERICA The Belnord, Broadway and 86th St., New York 
i -. . “*: . : 4 
_ Telephone, 7906 » 7906 Schuyler ee oreatest Hans Sachs that ever lived. but Will the P she. ite OE : Personal Representative, DIXIE HINES, 1402 Broadway 
that does not qualify him to criticise “sing uro.” s itt n the Vy politan O 
DU DLEY ing in English.” The vowels are as easy’ era Contest, kindly send his na a a F 
to sing in English as in any other lan dress to the rndersioned? The inforn » |R 
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Eminent Pianists to hiiaes on Same Programs in Honor of 
Verdict for Saxony’s King Against Carl Burrian 

Novelties by Coleridge-Taylor and American Composer for 
London Chorus—-Pavlowa for Covent Garden and English 
Sevcik to Conduct in London—-A Contralto and a 








ERHAPS the most generally 
certainly the most unusual, of the pro- 
grams arranged for the Liszt Centenary 
Celebration in Budapest will be those of the 
concerts given next Sunday and Monday, 
which will bring together a number of the 
most noted of erstwhile Liszt pupils, to- 
gether with a few of more exclusively local 
repute. 

On Sunday Eugen d’Albert will play one 
of the “Love-Dreams” and the Polonaise 
in E major; Arthur Friedheim, the Sonata 
in B minor; Frederic Lamond, the “Don 
Juan” Fantasy; Karl Agghazy, the Taran- 
tella in D major; and Aladar Juhass, the 

3énédiction de Dieu’ and “Mazeppa” 


Etude. The Hungarian Women’s Choral 
Society is to open and close the program 
and betw.en the piano solos Lula Mysz- 
Gmeiner will sing “Die Lorelei,” “Ueber 
allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’,” the “Drei Zigeu 
ner” and “Wieder mocht ich die begegnen.” 

At the Monday concert Moriz Rosenthal 


has promised to play “Au lac de Wallen 
stadt” and the “Mephisto-Walzer’; Emil 
Sauer, one of the “Sonnetti di Petrarca” 
and the “Rakoczy March”; Bernhard Stav- 
enhagen, “St. Francis of Assisi Preaching 
to the Birds”; Arpad Szendy, the Ballade 
in B minor; Vera Timanoff, the Eleventh 


Rhapsody; and Stefan Thoman, the Con 
cert Etude in F minor and “St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves.” The Hungarian 


Women’s Choral Society again will provide 
a framework for the program and Tilly 
Koenen will be the vocal soloist. 

Sophie Menter’s appearance is 
for the Tuesday concert, when she will 
play the Concerto in A major. There will 
be an orchestral program under Siegfried 


reserved 


Wagner’s baton, with Dr. Franz Székely- 
hidy as tenor soloist in the “Faust” Sym- 
phony, and the Thirteenth Psalm will be 
sung, with Carl Burrian in charge of the 


tenor solo. 

The official opening of the festival will 
take the form of a service in the Corona 
tion Church on Saturday forenoon. Liszt’s 
“Coronation” Mass will be sung and Jen6é 
Hubay will play the violin solo. In the 
evening at the Royal Opera “The Legend 
of Saint Elizabeth” is to be given. The 
oratorio “Christus” will be sung as the 


final performance of the _ festival on 
Wednesday. 
x ok 
HERE is no longer any possibility of 
Anna Pavlowa’s appearing with the 
Mordkin ballet at the Metropolitan this 


Winter, for the Russian star returns to 
London next week to dance “opposite” 
Nijinsky, in place of Mme. Karsavina, in 
the Russian ballet at Covent Garden until 


Soon after that 
tour of the prin- 
Scotland and Ire 


the middle of November. 
she will begin a lengthy 
cipal towns of England, 
land. Theodore Stier, who conducted for 
her and Mordkin in this country, will have 
her traveling orchestra in charge. 


se 


A! the first of the four concerts of the 
London Choral Society’s ninth season 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old Japan” 
will have its first hearing. The program 
will contain three other novelties as well 
ann Fir Tree and the Brook” by Bertram 
Shapleigh, a former Bostonian, Charlton 
Speer’s ‘ ‘The Soul of Percival” and Mar- 
garet Meredith’s “The Recessional.” At 
the succeeding concerts Bach’s “Mass” in 


B minor, Beethoven’s “Mass” in D and 
Brahms’s “Rhapsody” will be sung. This 
society, of which Arthur Fagge is the con 


has been chosen to co-operate in 
Choral Symphony” with the 
Society on the occasion of 


ductor, 
Beethoven's 
Philharmonic 


favored, 


the celebration of its centenary. It was for 
the Philharmonic that Beethoven Lig his 
Ninth, for which he was paid $250, but the 
score was not received in London until 
after it had been performed in Vienna. 
The Philharmonic begins its season early 


years to run, with the Vienna Court Opera 
He will not inherit all of Mottl’s authority, 
however, as Intendant von Speidel has de- 
cided to reserve more general dominion 
for himself. Munich critics think that if 
he is an artistic personality worthy of con- 
fidence it would be better policy to give 
him greater liberty of action with the at- 
tendant responsibility. 
* * x 
IOLINISTS in England are interested 
in the approaching visit of Ottakar 
Sevcik, whose banner has been carried to 
remote corners of the earth by Kubelik, 
Marie Hall and other representative pu- 
pils. In London, in December, he will ap- 
pear in the role of conductor at a concert 
to be given by several of his pupils. 


It seems that in his early years an in- 
eradicable nervousness prevented Sevcik 
trom pursuing a public career—a depriva- 


tion which need cause him little regret at 
this date, when his established reputation 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink, 


the Contralto, and, on the Rear Seat, James H. Park, for 


Many Years President of the Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, on Their Way 


from Bayreuth to Munich. 


Mengelberg of 
conductor and 


in November, with Adolf 
Amsterdam as the guest 
Sergius Rachmaninoff as soloist in his 
Third Concerto for pianoforte. At the 
second concert a new nine-year-old vio- 
linist named Sigmund Feuermann will make 
his English début with the Brahms Con- 


certo. At nine we play Brahms nowadays! 
Well, Ernest von Lengyal, the little 
Hungarian pianist, played Beethoven's “Em- 
peror’ Concerto at twelve two or three 
years ago in England. But then England, 
as has been pointed out heretofore, is the 


Paradise. There is no wonder- 
that she will not indulge, so 
the babes and -sucklings with precocious 
technic, never stopping to ask whether 
the place whereon they may be standing is 
holy ground, romp along in blissful igno 
rance of their sins of omission, for which, 


Prodigy’s 
child audacity 


it is true, their weirdly advised teachers 
and parents or guardians should be held 
responsible. 

Tina Lerner, Louis Bachner’s little 


is to play the solo part of 
major at the 
December 5 


wife, 
Concerto in G 
concert on 


Russian 
Beethoven's 
Plilharmonic’s 


when Wassili Safonoff once more will 
weave Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” into tem 
peramental atmosphere. On the day pre- 


ceding this concert Tina Lerner will intro 
duce Haydn Wood’s Concerto for piano- 
forte at one of the London Symphony Or- 


chestra’s concerts. Wesley Wevman, the 
New York pianist, who made his London 
début in June with two recitals, has been 
engaged as soloist for this society’s first 


January concert. The org or D minor 
Concerto will be his vehi le, Safonof ff con- 
ducting 
+ + + 

|! ap 3 ars to be generally believed now 

in Germany that Bruno Walther, -the 
Vienna conductor, will be Felix Mottl’s 
successor at the Munich Court Opera, pro- 


Gregor will consent to re- 
his contract. still with five 


vided that Hans 
lease him from 


.tenor 


as a teacher is a most remunerative asset. 
Moreover, he has suffered most of his life 
from an affection of the eyes that causes 
almost constant pain. The Musical Ob 


comment that by his ex 
haustive method “this remarkable man has 
wrought the feats with which Paganini 
astonished the world within the rcach of 
the ordinarily gifted player who chooses to 


server makes the 


work hard enough.” 

C: ARL BURRIAN’S troubles are not yet 
at an end. The King of Saxony, as 

proprietor of the Dresden Royal Opera, 


carried his* complaint against the 
for refusing or neglecting to keep 
his contractual obligations at his institu 
tion to the Prague courts, has won his case 
there and Burrian has been condemned to 
pay his Saxon Majesty via Count Seebach, 
the Intendant, the sum of $3,750. Needless 
to say, the tenor has appealed to a higher 
tribunal. 

It is but a short time since the Emperor 
William, as King of Prussia, was ordered 
by the courts to pay $2.50 to a member of 


having 


the Wiesbaden Court Opera Company, 
which is a little sister to the Berlin Royal 
Opera. Before that he was made defend 
ant in a suit brought by Heinrich Hensel, 


the Metropolitan’s new tenor, who was dis- 
satisfied with the way he was treated at 
the Wiesbaden Opera. And now Felix 


Weingartner is to sue him for the $2,250 
fine imposed on him by the Emperor’s In 
tendant at the time the conductor broke 
away from the Berlin Royal Opera and its 
symphony concerts 
Commenting on the 


increasing number 


of ca ises of singers at court theaters suing 
their august employers, Die Signale says 
that “they do not do this because it gives 


them any pleasure to do so, but because the 
law in its inscrutable wisdom permits them 
only this means of obtaining redress. 
Whether the prestige of royalty is helped 
therel whether it strengthens that feeling 


of unapproachableness which is the ultima 
ratio of monarchy, may not be determined 
offhand. The fact that a singer 
employed at a court theater must resort to 
a formal complaint against his prince in 
order to have differences with his Intendant 
straightened out is in itself calculated to 
prejudice both those directly and indirectly 
concerned and to make difficult a clear con- 
ception of the matter. 

“Even when there is no possibility of 
doubt of the justice of the verdict in a 
case brought by an artist against his king, 
there will be innumerable court officials un- 
able to rid themselves of the conviction 
that such a plaintiff, whether he win or lose 
his case, must be persona ingrata with the 
monarch concerned and also with all his 
crowned colleagues. A few months ago an 
artist who held a foremost position at one 
of the larger court theaters had serious 
quarrel with his immediate superior, the 
Intendant, and was compelled to resort to 
the only available means of redress, to 
bring the king to court. Since then it has 
been impossible for him to secure a posi- 
tion at any other German court theater 
whatever, despite the fact that his services 
are needed. He is forced to £0 abroad.” 

* * + 

lLikEE Americans participated in the 
first performance in English of Puc- 
cini’s “Girl of the Golden West” at Liver- 
pool on the 6th of the month, when Thomas 
Muinlan offered it in the presence of the 
composer as the second bill of his new op- 
era company’s initial season. Clarence 
Whitehill was the Jack Rance, Allen 
llinckley, who will accompany the Quinlan 
organization to South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, sang Jake Wallace, while to Muriel 

Terry was assigned Wowkle. 

For the rest, John Coates, the 
enced English tenor, was the first Dick 
Johnson in the vernacular, Charles Ma- 
oS was Ashby and D. Byndon-Ayres, 
Vick Se 


experi- 


x x 
Wily at our “Wiese be our friends 
and let it go at that, without insist 


enemies at the same 
time? If Herbert Hughes is trying to 
“queer” Thomas Beecham forever and all 
time with the English public he has cer- 
tainly gone about it in an effectual manner 
in The New Age. The fact that it is an 
excess of righteous indignation over the 
public’s apathy toward Mr. Beecham’s ven- 
tures and adventures as an opera impresario 
that prompts these reproachful outpour- 
ings on the part of Mr. Hughes does not 
help his subject. The immediate occasion 
for them is Mr. Beecham’s decision to pro- 
duce “The Rose Cavalier” and “Elektra” in 
Paris at the Chatelet. 

“This.” declares his champion, “is some 
thing of a slap in the face to those 
of us who have been bragging lately about 
English music. Mr. Beecham’s'§ musical 
achievements have been the most remark- 
able thing in recent musical history, but I 
am told that these romantic adventures 
have him, in the last twelve months, 


ing upon being our 


cost 


something like $400,000. Beecham refuses 
to do anything badly; having done every 


sick of the great 
perhaps, the same 
discover that he 


well, he is now 
Presently, 
will 


thing 
British public. 
great British public 
has been making all France talk, and all 
Germany, and that America is clamoring 
for him and prepared to pay fabulous sums 
to hear or see anything he cares to produce. 


Then—who knows ?—when all the world’s 
been talking, the British public will begin 
to pay, and we shall be called musical at 
last.” 


What about this “clamoring” with which 
we are supposed to be diverting ourselves? 
Has any one _ noticed any symptoms 
thereof? Without making any reflection 
on Mr. Beecham’s abilities, it is necessary 
to impress upon his ardent disciple gently 
but firmly the fact that the vision of Amer- 
ica “clamoring for him” and “prepared to 
pay fabulous sums to hear or see anything 
he cares to produce” is merely a figment 
of the Hughes imagination. It behooves 
Mr. Beecham to insert in his Litany a peti- 
tion for deliverance from his friends 

* * * 
NE of the 
by Director Albert Carré 
Opéra Comique is an opera entitled 


latest novelties to be accepted 
for the Paris 
“Neel 
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Dooryn,” for which Camille Mauclair has 
supplied the words and Lieut. Mariotte the 
nusic. The librettist, according to the 
Paris correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph, is an art critic, who has not yet 
written for the stage, though he has been 
a minor poet in his day, which was that of 
the end of the symbolist movement. 

The composer is the gifted army officer 
who wrote a “Salomé” which had a fair 
number of performances at the Paris The 
atre Lyrique de la Gaité and in the South 
of France, but which has been described as 
“too well behaved” in comparison with 
Richard Strauss’s treatment of the same 
theme. The new opera, completed during 
a sojourn of the collaborators in the Valois 
Mountains, is said to inaugurate a new 
musical style, the “Alpine end,” whatever 
that may mean. 

* * ok 

ANY a Wagnerian tenor has slain a 
dragon, as the London Daily Tele- 
graph observes, but in all probability the 
distinction of shooting a crocodile is unique 
among singers and it belongs to Ada Cross- 
ley, who recently completed an extended 
concert tour of South Africa. The con- 


tralto and her company finding themselves 
tied up for a week in Beira waiting for 
their boat, decided one day to go up the 
Buzy River in a motor boat on a hunting 
expedition. 

The river’s inhabitants displayed a lively 
interest in the approach of a party of sing- 
ers of well-nourished appearance and some 
thirty-one music-loving crocodiles turned 
out to welcome them. There was one, how- 
ever, whose expression o1 covntenance be- 
tokened an appetite for something more 
substantial than merely esthetic pleasure; 
so, mindful of the concert engagements 
awaiting her on her return to England, 
Mme. Crossley whipped out her gun and 
shot him. She admits that she nearly tum- 
bled out of the boat in her excitement. 


*x* x + 


AVING completed his new oratorio, 
“Vespertina oratio,” Don Lorenzo Pe- 
rosi is now devoting his attention to the 
scores of two orchestral suites, “Messina” 
and “Bologna,” which with his “Florence,” 
“Naples” and “Venice,” already  intro- 
duced, form a cycle of tone poems written 
to glorify the greater Italian cities. 
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IT IS TO LAUGH 





Daniel J. Shern was remftnded of a story 
when he read the verdict in the breach-of- 
promise case of a young millionaire in New 
York. 

“IT was counsel for the girl in a case 
once,” said the lawyer, “and | thought we 
had a good case. One of the strongest 
points was the ardent wooing of the de- 
fendant. We stipulated at least 1,244 kisses 
he had planted upon the fair one’s ruby 
lips. Imagine our surprise when the de- 
fendant admitted it. 

‘That’s true,’ said he, 
to do it,’ he explained. 

‘Had to do it?’ I roared, hoping to em 
barrass him. 

“*Ves,’ he answered, ‘I either had to keep 
kissing her constantly or permit her to 
sing, and—well, | preferred the kissing.’ ”- 
St. Paul Dispatch. 

x * x 

“You fellows who want to be known as 
successful dramatists have got the wrong 
dope,” the tall, efficient-looking stranger as- 
sured us. “Now, you there, young chap 

you have a bully idea for a musical com- 
edy. Let me make you an offer. Take 
that idea of yours, put it in ten acts, and 
Ill put up the money to produce it at my 
theater.” 

“Ten acts?” gasped the budding librettist ; 
“vour theater? Do you mean it? Would 
the public sit through ten acts? Do you 
own this theater? Would” 

“Stop before you get any more excited, 
young man,” proceeded the stranger, “and 
| will answer your questions. No, the pub- 
lic that goes to musical comedy would not 
sit through ten acts—that is, it wouldn't 
sit still. Secondly, no, I do not own this 
theater. But I own the bar that opens out 
of the lobbv. Do you get me? Bring on 
your play.” 

We are waiting for it. It is going to 
make a great hit with that tall stranger 
and us.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

x * x 


Donald Chalmers, the basso, well known 


testifying. ‘I had 


to patrons of the Auditorium at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., tells of an incident that oc- 
curred in a small town where a congrega- 
tion of “Hard Shell” Baptists were holding 
camp meeting. 

The soprano soloist started the hymn, 
“My soul be on thy guard, ten thousand 
foes arise.” She began too high, and failed 
to reach it. Again she tried it, “ten thou- 
sand”’—but it was of no use, and again 
she failed. She tried the third time, but was 
interrupted by a visitor. “Don’t bid so 
high, sister,” he said. “Make it five thou- 
sand and maybe you can lay your bet.”— 
New York Telegraph. ‘ 

K * * 

The concert was over and the perform- 
ers, having had a grand reception by a 
large audience, were recounting some of 
their former experiences, certain of which 
were rather high colored. 

“I was singing a pretty song once,” said 
one. “It was called ‘Row, Brothers, Row, 
the Stream Runs Fast,’ and when I was 
half way through the audience was bend- 
ing backward and forward and ‘pulling’ 
for all they were worth!” 

“That’s nothing,” said another vocalist. 
“Why, at my last concert I sang ‘The Last 
Post, and the whole house began to lick 
imaginary postage stamps and rushed out 
to the first pillar box so as to be sure not 
to miss the last collection !”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

D-.  < 

“T was in a southern town,” said a 
dramatic producer, “trying to get up a 
show. The landlord of the chief and only 
hotel seemed intelligent, and I interviewed 
him, as a preliminary. ‘Your town boasts 
a band, does it not?’ I asked, ‘Well, no,’ he 
responded. ‘We’re got a band, but we don’t 
boast of it. We jest endure it.’”—London 
Opinion. 

x * * 

ENDED THE Dry Spett.—She had a voice 
like a siren, and when she sang, “ ’Mid play 
sure, sand palaces, tho heam a rome. Be 
it averse oh wum bull there, snow play sly) 
comb,” and so on to the conclusion, there 
wasn't a dry eye in the room.—tl/nited 
Presbyterian. 





Samuel A. Baldwin’s Organ Programs 


Samuel A. Baldwin, head of the Depart 
ment of Music at the College of the City 
of New York, has begun his season’s organ 
recitals with programs of great interest, 
some of which appeared in last week’s is- 
sue of Musica America. On Sunday 
afternoon, October 15, he played two move 
ments from the Sixth Symphony of Widor, 
the G Major Concert Fugue of Krebs, the 
( ‘h ral Prelude (Jesu, meine Zuversicht), 
by Bach, the “William Tell” Overture and 
shorter pieces bv John Hyatt Brewer, Will 
iam Faulkes and J. Frank Frysinger. The 
following Wednesday brought with it com 
positions by Bach, Merkel, Borowski, Le- 
nare, Harwood, Dvorak and Dubois, and 
on the 22d a “Sonata in A Minor, op. 17,” 
by Mark Andrews, pieces by Bach, Mait 
land and Grieg comprise the first half of 
the program In commemoration of the 
Liszt centenary Professor Baldwin has 
chosen the “Ang relus” (Priere aux Anges 
Gardiens) and his “Prelude and Fugue on 
the name ‘Bach’.” 


Growing Scarcity of Tenors 


\ college choirmaster who has trained 
young men’s voices for many years said 
the other day that most of the men who 
came to him nowadays have bass voices. 

“We have fewer tenors than we used to 
get,” he said. “Indeed there is a very 
noticeable falling off. This is especially so 
in the college choirs and glee clubs. 

“IT have a theory based upon the prin 
ciple accepted amone musicians that the 
bass voice is the voice of civilization. My 
idea is that our young men are a lot less 
barbaric than their fathers were. What 
do you think about it?’—New York Sun. 


Edith Chapman Goold’s 
Recitals 
Mrs. Edith Chapman Goold has re 
turned from her vacation and is looking 
forward to a busy season. Four engage 
ments have been booked for the last week 
of October on Long Island, in Huntington, 
Jamaica, Garden City and Hempstead. 


Long Island 
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PHILADELPHIA AGAIN 
WELCOMES ORCHESTRA 


Carl Pohlig and His Men Open a 
New Season with Notable 
Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 16.—The twelfth sea- 
son of the Philadelphia Orchestra was 
opened at the Academy of Music last Fri- 
day afternoon and Mr. Pohlig, making his 
bow at the first of the twenty-five Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening concerts, 
was greeted by an audience which taxed the 
capacity of the house and was given a wel- 
come that was unmistakable in the warmth 
of its cordiality. Mr. Pohlig has become 
firmly identified with Philadelphia and its 
musical life and his splendid work here 
has gained deserved recognition and won 
for him not only admiration for his great 
musical ability but warm personal esteem. 

The personnel of the organization is but 
slightly changed from last season, and many 
familiar faces were seen on the platform, 
among them John K. Witzemann, sitting 
next to Mr. Rich, as second concertmeister ; 
Herman Sandby, at the head of the group 
of ‘cellists; the Horner brothers, appro- 
priately named, with their French horns; 
Oskar Schwar, the wonder tvmpanist, and 
Stanley Mackey, back in his old place blow 
ing the breath of life into the big tuba. 

The program opened with the same num- 
ber that was played first last season—Bee- 
thoven’s “Leonore No. 3” overture, which, 
with its distant bugle call and unceasing 
flow of exquisite melody from the first note 
to the last, never fails to be listened to 
with deepest pleasure, especially when 
played as Mr. Pohlig played it last Friday. 
The familiar overture seemed actually to 
possess new beauties. The symphony was 
Saint-Saéns’s No. 3, in C minor, written 
in memory of Franz Liszt, which the local 
orchestra played for the first time last De- 
cember, when it was given in honor of the 
composer’s seventy-fifth birthday. It is in 
only two movements, played without pause, 
and employs an organist and two pianists, 
these positions being filled very ably, as 
last year, by S. Tudor Strang, Wassili 
Leps and Clarence K. Bawden. While not 
prominent, the organ tones add richness 
to the general tone coloring of the beautiful 
composition, which is elaborately scored, 
and in the characteristic style of the French 
composer; for, while less spectacular, in a 
way, than some of his works, it 1s superbly 
melodious and full of power, dignity and 
sympathy. The one piano, played by the 
two performers, has after all a rather un 
important part and blends not inharmoni- 
ously, but rather tinklingly with the vast 
concourse of instruments in the grand 
finale. The interpretation on the whole 
was magnificent and at the close Mr. Pohlig 
was called out several times; then Mr. 
Strang, Mr. Leps and Mr. Bawden were 
called to the front and, finally, Mr. Pohlig 
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signaled all the men of the orchestra to 
rise and share in the applause, which rose 
to the effect of a real ovation. 

The concluding numbers being Wagner's 
“Siegfried Idyll” and*“Die Meistersinger” 
overture, the one real novelty of the pro- 
gram was the waltz from Richard Strauss’s 
much-discussed opera, “Der Rosenkava 
lier.” It cannot be said that it created a 
profound impression. A mere waltz, to be 
sure, could scarcely be expected to do so, 
for a waltz is a waltz, no matter who the 
composer, and in this instance it must be 
admitted, while interesting and to be en- 
joyed, in its way, not altogether in the 
proper element on a symphony program. 
Mr. Pohlig, however, generally knows what 
he is doing, and Richard Strauss is, of 
course, a great figure in the musical world. 
The “Rosenkavalier” waltz is at least en- 
ticingly tuneful, a continuous flow of simple 
and unaffected melodiousness, quite out of 
the usual run of the music we are accus 
tomed to hear by the composer of “Sal- 
omé,” “Elektra” and the “Sinfonia Do- 
mestica,” and offers conclusive evidence of 
the fact that R. Strauss can be frankly 
melodious when he desires, as well as com- 
plex and perplexing. Friday’s listeners 
took kindly to the waltz, seemed thoroughly 
to enjoy it, and expressed cordial apprecia- 
tion. It was, indeed, even if comparatively 
inconsequential and commonplace, and not 
much out of the run of the prevailing 
“Viennese waltzes,” well worth hearing 
as Mr. Pohlig played it. 

ArTHUR L. Tuprs. 

Comments of Philadelphia critics: 

It was evident that a great deal of driving hard 
work at rehearsal had preceded yesterday's pet 
formance, and the finished tonal product was vastly 
to the credit of the leader and the men.—The 
Public Ledger. 

The smoothness with which yesterday’s program 
was plaved showed plainly what weeks of practice 
have already accomplished, and marked the con 
cert as the best opening performance given during 
the years of the  orchestra’s existence.—The 
Record. 

The solidarity of the organization which he has 
developed so thoroughly during the years of ear 
nest labor he has given to the work, was demon 
strated to the delight of the large audience which 
gave Mr. Pohlig and ‘his players a most cordial 


welcome yesterday.—The Press. 


AMATO SCORES AS 
A CONCERT ARTIST 


Operatic Baritone Makes Profound 
Impression Upon Denver 
Audience 

Denver, Cor., Oct. 9—The first “big 
gun” to be fired in our Denver musical sea 
son was the coming of Pasquale Amato and 
his concert company at the Auditorium last 
Tuesday evening, in the Slack subscription 
series. 

President Taft was being publicly dined 
the same evening, but in spite of this un 
usual counter attraction the Auditorium 
was well filled. Amato used his big voice 
with admirable restraint, never resorting 
to the big tone for its own sake. When 
he used his full voice in the “Pagliacci” 
Prologue, at the end of his program and 
again in the “Carmen” Toreador song, of 
fered as an encore, his climax seemed all 
the more brilliant because of his previous 
restraint. It was evident from Amato’s 
program that he takes his concert work 
seriously rather than as merely an oppor 
tunity to display his powers in a few of 
the arias from operas in which he has 
scored. Lis only operatic excerpts were 
the lovely air from “Roi de Lahore” and 
the “Pagliacci” Prologue. He gave one 
group of French songs—the well-worn 
Massenet “Elégie,” and Fontenailles’s “Ob 
stination,” and two quaintly attractive 
Bergerettes of Weckerlin. Then he sang, 
in the original German, Richard Strauss’s 
“Morgen,” “Heimliche Aufforderung” and 
“Cacilie.” A group of Italian 
catchy Venetian duet with Mme. Longari, 
and the two operatic arias mentioned 
above completed his program numbers. 
Think of an Italian operatic star deeming 
it worth while to prepare himself in two 
other languages than his own! Had Amato 


songs, a 


also given a group in English—even as 
good enunciation as his very passable Ger 
man and French—he would have earned a 
own! I wonder if you New Yorkers have 
heard Amato sing Strauss in German? If not 
let me assure you that it is not a joke. One 
felt a slight restraint, as of unfamiliarity 
with the language, but he nevertheless sang 
with a good pronunciation and an appre 
ciation of the lieder feeling. He sang the 
“Cacilie” with too great a rush, as do most 
singers. Wullner alonc among the famous 
singers whom I have heard in this pas 
sionate song seems to realize its opportuni 
ties of contrast from a leaping fever. 

Mme. Gilda Longari, soprano, assisted 
\mato, dividing the program about equally 
with him and made a very pleasing impres 
sion. Her greatest success with the audi 
ence was achieved in Chaminade’s “L’an 
neau d’argent!” Because, of course, it was 
a familiar melody. 

[ had nearly forgotten to mention, in 
connection with the Amato concert, that 
Signor Tanara gave the singers admirable 
support at the piano, and that he refrained 
from playing a piano solo to “fill in” the 
program, He deserves praise on both 
counts. 

This concert opened the series that Man 
ager Slack of this city has booked for the 
\mato company throughout the West. 
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Many Talented Pianists Studying with 
Alexander Lambert 


\lexander Lambert is busily engaged in 
teaching at his residence-studio, No. 7092 
Lexington avenue, New York. He_ has 
among his pupils many talented pianists 
who have come on from the West to com 
plete their studies with him, recommended 
by their own teachers, who knew Mr. Lam 
bert’s work for many years, both as a ped 
agogue and as a pianist. Mr. Lambert 
wishes it known that young talented stu 
dents who are not financially able to pay 
for instruction will be accepted by him as 
pupils without any cost to them if they 
show themselves endowed with more than 
average talent. 
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AMERICAN OPENS BERLIN SEASON 


George MacManus’s Piano Recital First Event of Year—A Worthy 
Pupil of Lhevinne—Heinemann’s “ Lieder Abende ”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, Goldstrasse, 24, 
Berlin, W., September 24, 1911. 


JUDGING by the early commencement of 

this year’s concert season, the Winter 
promises to give us an unusually full con- 
cert program. As a rule the season does 
not begin in Berlin before October, but this 
year we find it in full sway at the end of 
September. The beginning was all that the 
most ardent music enthusiast could wish 


for with three concerts of note on one 
evening. 

A young American pianist, George Mac- 
Manus, was the first to open the list with 
a piano recital in the Bechstein Saal on 
Monday evening, September 25. Mr. Mac- 
Manus gives evidence of the Lhévinne 
school in every phase of his playing. His 
pearly passages and his tasteful manner of 
tone coloring show him to be a very worthy 
disciple of this celebrated master. But the 
young pianist also evinces a distinct indi- 
viduality, being by no means merely a con- 
scientious copyist. This was most clearly 
shown in the rendition of Brahms composi- 
tions. His program included works by 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Liadow 
and Liszt, 

In the Philharmonic on the same evening 
the “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” gave 
its first concert of the season under the 
conductorship of Oscar Fried and with the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and these soloists: Frieda Hempel, Hertha 


Dehmlow, Professor Johannes Messchaert 
and the organist, Walter Fischer. The 
chorus was augmented by union with the 
Neuer Chorverein, the Bach Verein and 
the Symphonic Choral Suciety. 

The concert included a festival perform- 
ance in honor of Gustav Mahler, whose 
second symphony in C minor was given in 
spite of the fact that the same composition 
has been chosen for the first Nikisch con- 
cert of this season on October 9. This 
symphony has many opponents and com- 
paratively few friends, and the latter fact 
is not greatly to be wondered at. No one 
will gainsay that the work is profound and 
technically a veritable masterpiece. But 
for the very fact that characteristics which 
should only be considered valuable ad- 
juncts have become most prominent the 
work loses in artistic value. The orches- 
tration is superb and equal to that of a 
Strauss, yet, in spite of all its merits, one 
misses the creative genius which is con 
sistent to one idea. It cannot be denied, 
however, that Mahler displayed much of 
the impressionist and that most effectively. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra fulfilled the 
by no means easy task of interpreting this 
work with attentive care and subtle under- 
standing. Fried conducted with his usual 
overflowing temperament. The concert was 
introduced by Beethoven’s Funeral March 
in B minor, followed by the “Kindertoten- 
lieder” of Mahler, sung in his usual ideal, 
artistic style by Professor Messchaert. 

The soprano solo sung by Frieda Hempel 
scarcely gave the singer sufficient oppor- 
tunity to display her merits. Hertha Dehm- 
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low, contralto, proved herself an accom- 
plished artist. 


Heinemann’s Evening 


And last, but very far 1rom least, Alex- 
ander Heinemann gave the first of his two 
lieder abende on the same day in the Bee- 
thoven Saal. 

Would that we had more such concert 
singers. It appears that Heinemann’s voice 
has been improved by the American climate. 
He sang his program with all his inimitable 
charm and with a voice that responded to 
the slightest intention of the artist. Works 
by Schumann, Beethoven, Loewe, Leo 
Braun and Hans Hermann were included 
in his list, and it is difficult to say exactly 
in which song he excelled. He is possessed 
of a rare versatility, both vocally and in 
his extraordinary talent for interpretation. 
The hearer is invariably impressed with 
the feeling that thus, and only thus, 
is a song to be interpreted. Of course, 
Hleinemann is aided by a sensuously beauti- 
ful voice that makes even a contrary con- 
ception of a piece seem justifiable. The ef- 
fect which the singer produces with his 
chest piano may be called enchanting, and 
the sonorous volume of his forte tones, 
never, even in the highest registers, going 
beyond the limits of artistic singing makes 
one realize that here is a concert singer 
who does not attempt to cover up vocal 
deficiencies by eccentric interpretations. 

That Heinemann is in the habit of in- 
cluding the works of unknown composers 
in his program is most praiseworthy; but 
he might, nevertheless, it seems to me, 
have made a more worthy choice than tne 
compositions of Leo Braun. A certain mo- 
notony seemed to be the leading charac- 
teristic of these works, which are appar- 
ently devoid of any personal note. The 
composer accompanied his songs _ indif- 
ferently. 

Superfluous to say that Heinemann re- 
ceived his usual ovation at the conclusion 
of each group and at the end of the con- 
cert. 

Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, 
will give two concerts in Berlin at the Bee- 
thoven Saal on October 5 and 12 prior to 
beginning her American tour in January 
next. The interest for the first concert on 
October 5, which is to be with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, will undoubtedly be 
enhanced by the fact that Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch will conduct the orchestra. The lat 
ter and Miss Goodson were fellow-students 
under Leschetizkv, who has been asked to 
come to Berlin for a few days to attend 
this concert. 


The Prima Donna’s Portrait 


Selma Kurz, the prima donna of the 
Vienna Royal Opera, who has lately be- 
come a person of more than ordinary in- 
terest through her conflict with Director 
Gregor, was recently the center of an epi- 
sode which awakened much amusement in 
Vienna. The fame of the Viennese portrait 
painter, Prof. Horowitz, had _ penetrated 
even to theatrical circles. Mme. Kurz ex- 
pressed the natural desire to see herself 
reproduced in oil by the celebrated painter 
and Professor Horowitz undertook the 
agreeable task. By the time the portrait 
was completed the singer’s sittings had 
reached the number of thirty. The prima 
donna’s delight over the portrait knew no 
bounds and, at the last sitting, she very 
tactfully handed the artist a closed envelope 
which contained 2,000 kronén and requested 
the artist to send her the picture. Pro- 
fessor Horowitz opened the envelope in 
the presence of his client and very delib- 
erately took out the contents. Then he 
alternately looked at the singer and at the 
money and said: “Madam, you had betrer 
keep your money and I shall keep my pic 
ture.” For a moment the prima donna, 
who knows how to demand high salaries 
but cannot understand that other artists 
are in the habit of receiving fees quite as 


high, stood speechless. Then she found 
breath to say: “How can I be expected to 
give you thirty sittings? I don’t happen 
to be a model!” The painter smiled and 
answered: “I generally pay my models 5 
kronen a sitting. You are accordingly en 
titled to 150 kronen. I shall not hes- 


” 


itate . The prima donna did not 
wait to hear the rest. 

Speaking of Mme. Kurz we are able to 
record a new clash by her with Director 
Gregor. On the occasion of the Caruso 
guest performance in “Rigoletto” the auto- 
cratic manager sent the diva a message in 
which he requested her to sing the role 


of Gilda, so that the performance might 
receive an additional luster, although she 
is not obliged to sing, according to her con- 
tract, before October 1. Mme. Kurz was 
“not averse’ to granting this wish, but 
only on condition that Director Grego: 
signed and sent her a petition written by 
himself. Under these circumstances Di- 
rector Gregor was compelled to dispense 
with the participation of the prima donna. 
.It is reported that Selma Kurz will go 
to America, inasmuch as Director Gregor 
refuses to beg her pardon. She will be 
accompanied by her husband, Professor 
Halban, and her sister. Director Gregor 
hopes to engage Frieda Hempel for next 
year in case he should lose Frau Kurz. 
l‘elix Weingartner has started legal pro 
ceedings against the King of Prussia, whom 
he is suing for the restitution of the 9000 
marks which Weingartner was fined for 
non-fulfilment of his contract. 

Franz Proschowsky’s success is again re- 
vealed in the work of his pupils. Rachel 
l’'rease-Green, the coloratura soprano, after 
one year’s study with the well-known mas- 
ter of voice training, joins the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, and another 
pupil, Margarete MacKinnon, after a very 
successful concert in Glasgow, has been en- 
gaged for an extensive tour through Eng 
land. For the Spring the young artist 
has been engaged to sing in _ light 
opera and has also accepted an engagement 
as soloist for the “Messiah” when it is sung 
hy the Glasgow Choral Society. 

Arthur Nikisch is to conduct opera once 
more, having accepted an invitation to di- 
rect the “Ring des Nibelungen” at the Ham 
burg Stadttheater. 

How to Obtain a ‘Full House” 


One of the greatest of impresarii the 
world has ever known was undoubtedly M. 
Strakosh, who managed the “Swedish 
Nightingale,” Christine Nillson, on her 
tours all over the world. When Miss Nill 
son returned from her triumphant tour 
through Scandinavia she was to give a 
large concert in Hamburg. A few days 
before Strakosh, with a friend, entered the 
shop of the first goldsmith of Hamburg 
and asked to see a certain work of art of 
massive silver contained in the show 
window. “What do you want for this?” 
he asked. 

“Eight thousand five hundred marks.” 

“That’s too much; but I like this thing 
immensely !” 

“T feel honored,” the goldsmith replied. 

“T shall take it.” 

“Where can I send it to?” 

“Easy, easy, we haven’t come to that yet. 
I! am Strakosh, the impresario of the great 
singer, Christine Nillson. You have cer- 
tainly heard of her?” 

“Who has not?” replied the proprietor of 
the shop. “In two days we are to give a 
grand concert here. If the house is sold 
out, as is usual in all the large cities, | 
shall buy your silver piece. You may then 
send it to me on the morning following the 
concert. But, remember, if we have empty 
seats there will be no purchase!” Strakosh 
and his friend then left the shop, only to 
enter the store of a competitor several. mo 
ments later. Here the same negotiations 
took place, as also at a third and fourth 
goldsmith, until about all the jewelers and 
goldsmiths of Hamburg had been visited 
On the evening of the concert Christine 
Nillson had a packed house. The crush at 
the entrance was so great that people had 
to force their way in. The shopkeepers, 
looking forward to making a lucrative sale, 
had engaged their entire clientele and all 
their friends to rush the offices at which 
tickets for the concerts were being sold. 
Thus all available tickets had been bought 
up within a few hours. 

“Well, your wife will be delighted when 
all these pieces of silverware arrive to 
morrow morning!” the friend said to 
Strakosh somewhat ironically. “No fear! 

Look! These twenty-seven letters will 
be mailed to the shopkeepers to-day!” 
Strakosh showed one of the letters to his 
friend, who read: 

“Dear Sir: I intended to buy the piec« 
| had chosen, if the house were sold out 
Unfortunately thirty tickets were left over, 
so that I feel compelled to relinquish my 
claim to the object in question. Hoping 
to be more successful another time,” etc., 
etc, ©. P. J ACOB. 

Nineteen chamber music organizations 
have announced concert series in Berlin 
this season. 
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JOHANNES MIERSCH IN 
NEW AMERICAN SONATA 


Plays Carl Beutel’s Violin and Piano 
Work in Native Melodies with 
Composer at Piano 


Cuicaco, Oct. 16.—Johannes Miersch, the 
violinist and educator, who has just as- 
sumed the direction of the violin depart 
ment of the College of Music of Cincin- 
nati, one of the oldest institutions in the 
West and one of the few endowed institu- 
tions of this country, has started in with a 
class that comprises much talent and is 
highly pleased with the outlook. He is 
the leader of the College Quartet, the other 
members of which are Mr. LaPrate, second 
violin; Mr. Werner, viola, and Mr. Agie- 
wisz, all members of the Cincinnati Sym 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski. Mr: Miersch states 
that the enrollment of the institution this 
year surpasses that of last season by more 
than 18 per cent. 

Mr. Miersch took occasion to renew old 


friendship in Chicago during his visit here 


last Friday and Saturday as a guest of The 
American Guild of Violinists, which held 
its first convention in this city on those 
days. In association with Carl Beutel, of 
the Indianapolis Conservatory of Music, 
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‘ir. Miersch gave the initial performance 
of the latter’s new violin and piano so- 
nata, based on American melodies. 

Mr. Miersch is booked for a busy season 
in Cincinnati in a series of recitals to be 














Johannes Miersch, Violinist, Conductor 
and Member of Faculty of Cincinnati 
College of Music. 


eiven under the auspices of the Cincinnati 
College of Music. He will give three quar 
tet evenings, four violin and piano sonata 
evenings, with different pianists of the 
faculty, and will conduct the concerts otf 
the College Orchestra and play, with or 
chestral accompaniment, the Mendelssohn 


and Beethoven V1 lin concertos Lie will 
also fill a number of other engagements 
in other cities a a | a 


San Francisco’s First Concert 
SAN Francisco, Oct. 10.—The members 
the Pacific Musical Society gathered in 

Golden Gate Commandery Hall on Wednes 
day morning for the first concert of its 
season Several members contributed to 
the excellent program, which also 
to introduce Sylva Blackston, a contralto 
from Australia Samuel Savannah, vio 
linist, plaved the Max Bruch Romanze, 
op. 42, accompanied by Theresa Ehrman; 
Bentley Nicholson, tenor, sang “Chant 
VExil” (Vidal), “Gieb Mir dein Herz” 


Serve d 





A RETICENT AND RETIRING PRIMA DONNA 








a REALLY do not care to be _ inter- 
viewed,” said the prima donna, as she 
stood surrounded by reporters. 
“The story of my life has absolutely 
nothing to do with my art. I am a singer 
that is all. The fact that I was brought 
up and educated upon a ranch, marrying, at 
the age of seventeen, the overseer of my 
father’s property, whom I subsequently di 
vorced in Australia five years later, has 
nothing to do with the quality of my voice. 

“And even if the story were true that 
during my student days in Berlin | met and 
captured completely the heart of a scion of 
the royal house of Holienzollern, with the 
result that | was asked to leave Germany 
within twenty-four hours—and I shall not 
deny that it is a true story—it was entirely 
a matter personal to myself and has no 
bearing whatever upon my talent. 

“Nor could I, without violating a con- 
fidence, tell you that, shortly before his 
death, Verdi himself told me in Rome that 
he wished he might have twenty more 
years of life, if only to provide an ade- 
quate vehicle for my unusual voice. | 
should not like to have a delicate compli- 
ment of that kind, paid me by a man who 
showed so kindly an interest in my career, 
used for vulgar commercial purposes, as it 
most assuredly would be if it were ever 
to get out, 

“Suppose I was arrested five years ago 
in St. Petersburg, on suspicion of being 
connected with a revolutionary society in 
Russia, what, let me ask you, gentlemen, 
what has that got to do with the originality 
of my conception of Carmen, for instance, 
or my strikingly novel renderine of the 
jewel song in “Faust”? No, | am very 
sorry, but T wish to appear here solely 
upon my merits. My singing privately be- 


fore the King and Queen and the fact that 
| won ten thousand pounds on the St. 
Leger are all episodes connected with my 
private, and not my professional life; and 
| would not have them used to arouse pub- 
lic interest in my début this coming season 
any more than I would care to have my 
several subsequent marriages, first to Lieu- 
tenant Higsby-Smythe, of the Royal Fu- 
siliers, second to the Hon. Willingsby 
Stoke-Pogis, third to Count Von Aren- 
brookdel-Spielhausen, and finally last week, 
to Mr. Wiltonstein, my manager, exploited 
for advertising purposes. I should like to 
oblige you, dear boys, by giving you some- 
thing, but, on principle, I cannot.” 

“We are very much obliged, just the 
same, madam,” said Grigsby, of the Ga- 
sette. “Is there anything else you would 
care to have withheld from publication?” 

“Nothing that | can think of at the mo- 
ment,” said the lady graciously; “but if I 
think of anything later, you may perhaps 
avail yourself of it by calling at the Ritz, 
where—confidentially, let me tell you—I 
have taken two floors for the season. But 
as that has nothing to do with mv art——’” 

“We won’t mention it,” said the report- 
ers, in one voice. “May we have a photo- 
graph to go with these suppressed para- 
eraphs?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of such a thing,” 
she replied, drawing herself up haughtily 
and striking a graceful pose as the cameras 
clicked. “That would look as though I 
sought publicity, while, as a fact, my one 
desire is to avoid it.” 

Then, smiling graciously, she _ held 
another equally striking pose for forty sec- 
onds, before hiding behind her husband- 
manager, who subsequently invited the dis- 
appointed Pressmen to  lunch.—London 
Opinion. 





(llans Hermann) and “Auf Leisesten Soh- 
len’ (Hugo Kaun) with Mrs. E. EK. Young 
accompanying; Sylvia Blackston gave “Alte 
iebe” (Brahms), “Im Herbst” (Robert 
ranz), “Arabian Slumber Song” (Ade- 
laide Schonberg) and “Sing, Break Into 
(Mallinson), with Theresa Ehrman 
at the piano. Schumann’s D Minor Trio, 
op. 63, was given by Ada Clement, piano, 
Samuel Savannah, violin, and Victor de 
Gomez, ‘cello. Che following members ot 
the Pacific Musical Society rendered a mu 
sical program at the reception and enter 
tainment given to the American Humane 
\ssociation of New York and the State 
Humane Association of California on the 
occasion of their convention in this city, 
on Monday evening, at the Valencia Thea 
tel Mrs. Samuel Savannah, violinist: 
\Irs. Eugene Elkus, contralto, and Mrs 
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David Hirschler and Helen Livingston, pi 
anists; Sylvia Blackston, contralto, as- 
sisted ms 





Helen Goff with Pilar Morin Company 

Helen Goff, the California prima donna, 
has left New York on a transcontinental 
tour with the Mme. Pilar Morin Company. 
they will open in Schenectady on Octo 
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Del 12. 
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New York, October 21, 1911 


A CRITIC ASSAILED 

An open letter to the musical critic of the 
Tribune, written by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
pianist and conductor, and dated “Munich, 1911,” has 
been forwarded by Mr. Gabrilowitsch to the editor of 
MusicaL America for publication. It is reproduced, in 
its entirety, in the present issue. 

This letter is an arraignment of the musical critic of 
the Tribune, attacks on Gustav 
Mahler, the most bitter of which appeared immediately 
after the decease of the distinguished conductor. 

While there is much in the letter which is intensely 
there is nothing in it that will be surpris 


’ , , 
N ew ) Ore 


noted 


apropos of his many 


interesting, 
ing, unless it be found in the fact that some such ex 
pression has not appeared earlier, for the letter of Os 
sip Gabrilowitsch represents a sentiment that has been 
persistently growing for a considerable period of time 
and has latterly come to a point where it has shown 
signs of eruption. 

One instance was at a public dinner last year, when 
Victor Herbert, as the composer of “Natoma,” the first 
opera by an American to be produced at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, was honored, and on which occasion 
Mr. Herbert challenged the anti attitude of 
the 7ribune’s critic, not in reference to his opinions, 


\merican 


but on the basis of deliberately misrepresented facts. 
Mr. 


critic to Wagner’s Beckmesser in “Die 


Gabrilowitsch’s comparison of the Tribune's 
Meistersinger” 
is apt. 

One need regard but a single aspect of the situation 
to realize this. 

The critic of the 


lend the slightest support to the creative and progres 


Tribune has steadfastly refused to 


sive advance in musical composition which has for years 
itself throughout the 
has not only done this, but has struck at it wherever 
rath 


been manifesting country. He 
possible, finding all hope for American music, or 
er for music written by Americans, restricted to the 
work of three of the older composers. It has not es 
caped notice that the same critic who is so unsparing in 
\merican is lavish in 


his hostility to everything ever 


his enthusiasm for certain foreign artists, some of 
whom have long passed the meridian of their powers 

lf the question were one of mere critical atrophy, it 
would be unfortunate enough, but capable criticism, 
which involves truthful reporting, once fallen from its 
high estate, seldom rests at a mere negative level. 

Clever writing is too excellent a weapon, especially 
when it can find expression in the columns of a metro 
politan daily, to pass ignored by the powers which 
would control to-day in the musical world, and which. 


as Mr. hostile to Mr 


Mahlet 


Gabrilowitsch were 


suggests, 


The New York Tribune has done much in past years 


for the elevation of musical and dramatic art It has 
had its epoch of being accepted as a standard. 
With this in that it 


should, in these latter years, have come to such a pass 


view it is doubly regrettable 


as that in which it finds itself at the present time. 


OTTO KAHN DISCOVERS A LAW 
Otto Kahn, in a recent issue of the New York Times, 
gave out an extended interview on music in America, 
touching departments of it with significant 
thought. 
tion with regard to the creating of music and musical 
thought should have special 


many 
In one matter in particular—America’s posi- 
conditions—Mr. Kahn’s 
emphasis. 

Mr. Kahn affirmed the thought that the United States 
to-day offers a greater field and fuller opportunities 
for artistic endeavor than other country, He 
affirmed also the still more vital thought that “there 
become artistically 


any 


advance as we 
more creative, and we shall 
soon as there is sufficiently earnest and continuous de- 
The talents of all 


Kahn then makes the following observa- 


will be far more 


become more creative as 


mand for it. country is full of 


kinds.” Mr. 
tion: 


It really looks as if all you had to do is to ask with suff- 


cient insistence for its manifestation (i. e. artistic creation) 


in some particular direction, and you will get it. 
It appears that Mr. Kahn here, in a spirit of tentative 
philosophical speculation, has bluntly stumbled upon 
j laws regarding creative 


one of the profoundest of 


forces. It is as if a savage, emerging into civilization 
and discovering the laws of mathematics, should say 
to his fellow men, “surprising as it seems, it really 
must be that two and two always make four.” 

The first requisite of the creative process is specializa- 
“in some particular direction.” Until a man, or a 
makes the needed to be 
created, the creative forces cannot be that 
After the specialized picture is made, the 


tion 


nation, picture of what is 


started in 


direction. 


next and inevitable step is to “ask with sufficient in 


sistence for its manifestation.” Thus, and thus only, 


does the objective mind of man impress upon the 


creative forces of subjective mind the thing which it is 
motion. In 


desired to create, and set those forces in 


this manner the dynamo was created, and in this 
manner also the aeroplane. And in no other manner 
will the desired music and musical conditions of 


\merica be created. 
As soon as this becomes realized by Americans, idle 


speculation as to the possibility of American achieve 


ment will cease. The individual who perceives the 
meaning of this law will no longer take a negative or 
a doubtful attitude toward the advance of music in 


America in any of its departments. Instead he will 
formulate as clearly as possible the idea of that which 
he feels should be created, and if he cannot yet create 
it himself he will present this impression of it strongly 
to the national consciousness, with perfect faith that its 
realization will follow, in fullness and beauty, according 
to the degree of normality in the conception and force 
in the presentation. 

At this 
musical affairs Mr. Kahn’s expression should be deeply 


period of great animation in the nation’s 


considered by all. Upon the exercise of the law onto 


which he has thus casually stumbled depends the 


musical future of the nation. 


OPERA IN ENGLISH TROUBLES BEGIN 
With the Parker 
Hooker Opera 
House in 


forthcoming production of the 
“Mona,” at the Metropolitan 
York the question of opera in English 
Under these cir- 


opera, 
New 


will be upon us, and in the right way. 


cumstances the matter comes up creatively, It arises 
by the necessities of the case, and not by the experi 
ment of importation. 

Coming events, in this respect, have cast their 


before, in the words of Riccardo Martin, as 


Am! RICA of October 


shadow 
reported in Musical In speak 
ing of his studying of the principal role in “Mona” and 
of the public acceptance of operatic singing in Eng 
lish generally, he is led to say that there is one great 
trouble with the people who are demanding the use of 
Knglish texts, that “they are too hable to overlook the 
language used in 


pronunciation of our 


to be different from that 


fact that the 


singing has got used in ordi 
nary conversation.” 


When 


we hear a man speak we expect that the syllables of a 


This is quite true and must not be forgotten. 


given word will occupy a given duration in time. In 


other words, the syllables of the given word occupy a 


veneral and well-understood relation to each other in 


their duration accent, etc. As soon as the element of 


composition is introduced there arises, of necessity, 


the distortion of these relations. ~The composer in his 
music dwells on some particular syllable, and renders 
another insignincant. 


In listening to a man, speak one knows in advance 


what relation of syllables and words to expect. Every 


thing falls familiarly upon the ear. In listening to an 


operatic text sung the audience’ has no’ such ad 
vantage, the hearers not knowing in advance the whim 
uf the composer, or in just what manner he is going to 
disarrange: the syllabic proportion. If the listener 
it may be several seconds before 
“far’ ofr 


held in a 


hears the syllable “fa” 
know 
hearer is 


whether the word is 


thus constantly 


able to 
“father.” The 
series of momentary states of ignorance as to what is 
occur in 


he is 


circumstance which does not 


This, in itself, places singing 


heing said, a 


listening to speaking. n 
English at once upon a different basis from speaking in 
English, and by the nature of the case is in the direc- 
tion of rendering it more difficult to understand. 

enunciation of 


+ 


for this is the clear 
consonants; but this, if too 
leads, as Mr. Martin says, to chopping off one word 


from destruction of legato, There 


The palliative 


greatly insisted upon, 


another, and the 


seem to be no rule or law of conduct in the 


The whole question in this- regard must rest 
If he is 


would 
matter. 
with the artistic taste of the singer. 
well as it can be 


an artist 


he will manage it as managed, and 


there will be the least reason for complaint. Circum 
stances alter cases, making it desirable in one instance 
to chop the words off cleanly, and in another to more 
nearly run them into one another for the sake of a con- 
tinuous tone effect. As Mr. Martin 
more the tone effect of voice and orchestra combined 


indicates, it is 


that is important in such a scene as the Liebestod, than 
The 


extremely 


the actual hearing of the words. same does not 


hold 


passages, such as Alberich’s curse of the gold. 


dramatic 
Wagener 


equal, however, for certain 
understood this matter perfectly well, and concerning 
“Die wrote to 
something to “The 
but they will hear the 


a certain passage in Meistersinger” 


Wesendonck 


people will not get my 


rau this effect: 
words, 
pretiy tune.” 

As to Mr. Martin’s question as to what a singer 1s 
to do with such a word as “it” if set to a note of long 


duration, it must be emphatically said that the singer 
should never be compelled to consider such a problem 
The “father.” The 


composer who will give notes of long duration to such 


same with the syllable “ther” in 
syllables almost inclines one to wish the overthrow of 
the constitutional provision against cruel and unnatural 
punishments. “Father” is a very singable word, but 
no composer in his senses will give its second syllable 
auv appreciable duration. 

\t all events, the problem of singing opera in Eng- 
manifestation, 


lish is before us in its most 


and it is thus along the line of creative progress that 


practical 


the problems which arise will be solved, each in its 


tur? 
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How Mme. Gadski Tours Through Europe 


Mme. Gadski, the soprano, who has just returned 
from Europe, is an enthusiastic automobilist. She is 
here shown in the motor car in which she made many a 
trip during the past Summer. On one occasion the ma 
chine met with an accident, but Mme. Gadski was for 
tunate in escaping injury 

Blye—The popular pianist, Birdice Blve, has one o 
the famous flower gardens of Chicago. Here “Birdic¢ 
Blye Roses” are in bloom constantly from May to De 
cember. 

Stokowski—Leopold Stokowski, the conductor of th 
Cincinnati Orchestra, has decided to spell his nam« 
Stokowski, instead of Stokovski, as previously. 

Bassi and Sammarco—Amedeo and Mario 
Sammarco, who will both have leading réles in “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” by Wolf-Ferrari, one of the 
novelties of the Chicago-Philadelphia opera season, ar: 
at present studying th with the composer in 
Italy 

Flahaut—Marianne Flahaut, the soprano, very 
strongly Ellen Terry, the famous actress, 
and is very often pointed out as the English actress 


Bassi 


ese roles 


resembles 
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Play the Flute in an 





BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


Henry Russell’s Precocious Youngster Whose Ideal in Life Is to 
Orchestra 
Diamond—tThe Pastilles That Make Caruso Sing 


Nikisch’s Search-Light 








S every one is still so busy reading the 
156-page Special Fall Issue and, I have 
reasons to believe, so many have not yet 
arrived at page 141, I really don’t see the 
use of writing another instalment for this 
week; but so many things have happened 
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Arthur Nikisch, as He Looks to a Berlin 


Cartoonist 
behind the curtain this past week that | 
must record them while they are fresh in 


mind. 
* * * 


|! was my good fortune to meet in the 

office of the Metropolitan Opera House 
llenry Russell, director of the Boston Op- 
era Company, and his young son, Tosti 
Russell, a charming boy with big dark eyes 
and a small mouth with firm lips that might 


inake a pretty adornment in a girl's face. 
When I heard that the little boy was not 
only a violinist but a composer and con 


ductor as well my ears grew visibly longer. 
Some one asked him: 

“You must have inherited your musical 
talent from your grandfather, Mr. Tosti?” 


“No, sir.” he answered with mock se 
riousness. “You are not statine the facts 
correctly; Mr. Losti was not my grand- 
father, but my godfather.” 

“Well, well,” said the other, “I used to 
play the flute when | was a little boy.” 

“Oh,” said Tosti Russell, and his whole 
face lit up, “if I could play the flute | 


wouldn't compose or conduct an orchestra, 
| would sit right down and play the flute 
in the orchestra!” 


| RECENTLY heard from some one who 

ought to be well informed that Nikisch, 
the celebrated conductor who will under 
take a tour in the Spring of next year un 
der the management of Howard Pew, 1s 
the fortunate possessor of a huge diamond 
ring, which he wears on the little finger 
of his left hard. When conducting his left 
hand is always more or less in evidence, 
but when it comes to forttssimo 
it has often been noticed that the 
hand with the baton is’ fumbling 
where under his desk, hidden from his au- 
dience, whereas the left hand, bearing the 
resplendent diamond, actually directs 
these passages and always in such a way 
that not a member of even the largest au 
diences can miss seeing the bril 
liant flashlight! 


passages 
right 
some- 
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MARIE RAPPOLD, who returned on the 
George Washington last week, ap- 
peared in one of the charity concerts given 
on the evening before the arrival of the 
boat. She was afterwards approached by 
one of the stewards who, although over 
come “with embarrassment, managed to say 
“That concert 
that was s-s-simply g-grand!’ 
The prima donna gave him a c 
answer, which caused the young 
pluck up sufficient courage to say: 


was the g-g-egreatest < 
7 


surteous 


+ 


man to 


“May | ask you a great favor and will 
you answer me a question?” 

“Why, certainly,” said Miss Rappold. 

“At this he produced a box and said: 

“Are these not the throat pastilles which 
Mr. Caruso uses?” 

“IT believe so, in 
they are.” 

“Isn't it fun: 
been using tho 
yet | don’t 
Caruso !” 


fact | remember, yes- 


y, said the steward, “I have 


) 
se for the last two years, and 
begin to sing as well as 


* * * 

| HAVE received a number of letters from 

subscribers censuring me severely for 
making fun of the American singing pupil 
on account of their mispronouncing certain 
words and obtaining an involuntary com- 
ical effect. My intention has been entirely 
misunderstood, and I certainly did not in- 
tend to discourage or slight the American 
singing pupils who struggle with three or 
four languages. 

The point which I wanted to bring out, 
and which was especially directed to sing 
ing teachers, was that, in my opinion, it 
is of no use to give the pupil a dose of 
Italian diction, or a smattering of French 
enunciation or a superficial knowledge of 
German enunciation, and that, in my opin- 
ion, it is absolutely necessary for him to 
have a real knowledge of the language of 
his song, as only in that way will it be pos 
sible for the pupil to understand the full 
meaning of each word and understanding 
these words they would not sing, “Du bist 
die Kuh,” and the pupil would not wail 
about his or her “Leibesschmerzen.” In 
fact, it is just as necessary for the singing 
pupil to have a thorough knowedge of lan- 
guage in which the operas are given as it is 
for the operatic artist to express himself 
in dollars and cents if he wants to buy a 
pair of gloves in this country 

i eo 


EON RICE, the popular . tenor, 

nally reaps the reward of his nhilosoph- 
ical studies. He was telling recently of a 
quarrel that took place between two well 
known musical managers. 

The quarrel had been generally discussed 
at the Musicians’ Club and many of the 
members had taken sides. One of the dis- 
putants asked Mr. Rice for his opinion 

“My answer,” he observed, “may be given 
by quoting a verse which | generally keep 
on tap for occasions such as this: 


occa- 


**“A\ wise old owl lived in an oak. 
The more he heard the less he spoke 
The less he spoke the more he heard; 
Why can’t we be like that old bird?” 
And Mr. Rice sat back in his chair again 
and gave his full attention to the contro 
versy. L. WIeELICH, 


BUFFALO’S FIRST CONCERT 


Farrar and Clément Please—Aborns In- 
troduce Opera Novelties 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 14.—The music sea 
son of 1911-12 opened auspiciously Monday 
evening when Geraldine Farrar and Ed 
mond Clément gave a joint song recital in 
Convention Hall under the local manage 
ment of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith. This con 
cert was the first of Mrs, Smith’s series of 
six subscription concerts. Miss Farrar, who 
was in her best voice, appeared for her 
first number a vision of radiant youth and 
loveliness. But and alack: on her 
beautiful head reposed a fearful and won 
derful feather ornament of such dimensions 
that it was some moments before the audi 
ence could withdraw its fascinated gaze and 
give undivided attention to the singing. 

Miss Farrar gave among her program 
numbers some compositions new to Buffalo 
The most interesting, perhaps, was a beau 
tiful excerpt from Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” which she sang 
in splendid style. She also sang several 
German /ieder with temperamental warmth 
and lovely tone color 

M. Clément sang for the first time here, 
and the delicacy and refinement of his art, 
coupled with his sympathetic voice, which 
he handles admirably, won the favor of the 
audience instantly The two sang several 
duets charmingly, and both were applauded 
without stint. Frank La Forge contributed 
three solos to the program and accompanied 
the singers in ideal fashion. 

The Aborn Opera Company gave fine per 
formances at the Teck Theater during the 
week of “Madame Butterfly,” “’ 


alas 


“Tales of 





piano or violin. 


Tone-coloration 
tinctive quality. 


plest composition. 


be purchased for $600. 





THE AEOLIAN 
~ ORCHESTRELLE 


The wide popularity of the ORCHESTRELLE is 
due to its magnificent musical qualities and the fact that 
it can be played by everyone. 

This instrument, with the voice of the orchestra, 
gives you the power to interpret the most inspiring 
thoughts of the great masters with a grandeur utterly 
impossible with any single means of expression as the 


You Reproduce the Brilliancy 
of the Orchestra 


is the ORCHESTRELLE’S dis- 
The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
ing of orchestral instruments is so marvellously simu- 
lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 


No other instrument is at once so intimate and so 
capable of expressing your every mood. 


An excellent model of the ORCHESTRELLE may 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World. 




















Hoffmann” and “Thais.” Much interest 
was manifested in the two latter operas 
which were sung here for the first time. 


The translations are excellent Morton 
\dkins sang and acted the role of Athanaél 
in “Thais” extremely well and Edith Hele 
na made much of the title role Ie. He el 


FOR MORE ORCHESTRA FUNDS 


San Francisco Association Increases 
Number of Subscribers 

SAN FRANciscoO, Oct. 14.—At a meeting 

Monday afternoon of the Musical Asso 

ciation of San Francisco, or “the Mil 

lionaires’ Committee.” a decision was 


made to increase the number of sub 
scribers to the new San Francisco Sym 
phony Orchestra which the association has 
in charge. There are now more than two 
hundred members who have subscribed 
about $20,000 a year for the maintenance 
of the orchestra, and they are now in 
cluding in their increased membership many 
women who will lend their financial sup 
port toward the symphony. 

Joseph D. Redding. a member of the as 
sociation, is now in New York City and 
it was decided at Monday's meeting to ap 
point him to engage three soloists for the 
orchestra from that city. The remainder 
of the orchestra players will be selected 
from the Pacific musicians 

Henry D. Hadley, the new director, will 
arrive in San Francisco on October 19 and 
will immediately set about organizing the 
orchestra of sixty-seven members. R.S 


Coast 


» 


Opera Company and Apollo Club May 
Combine Forces in Chicago Concert 


CHICAGO, Oct. 16 The managements of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company and the 


\pollo Musical Club are discussing a plan 
for the presentation by these combined 
forces of Wolf-Ferrari’s new worl Phe 
New Life.” which its to be given at the 
\uditorium on January 14. ( kN 


Baritone and Pianist for Canada Tour 


Harold Meek, the Canadian baritone and 
Charlotte Herman, the pianist, will tour the 
(anadian territory early in the Spring 


NIELSEN OPERA COMPANY 


Riccardo Martin and Others’ Score 
Heavily in Minneapolis Concert 


\IINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 13.—The Alice 
sen Opera Company gave a concert 
day evening, at the Auditorium, 
large audience, which was chieth 
in Riccardo Martin, the American 
of whom so much had been heard the 
two years. 


\Ir. Martin made 


Niel 
Phurs 
before a 
interested 
tenor, 
pasl 


a distinct success with 


the audience with his ful!, brilliant voice 
and artistic interpretations. He sang the 
tenor aria, “IX Lucevan le Stelle,” from 
“Tosea,” and a group of songs, also sing 


ing the duet from the first act of “Madama 
Butterfly” with Miss Nielsen. 

Miss Nielsen, who has long been a favor 
ite with Minneapolis audiences, received a 


warm welcome. She was in tine voice, 
singing the aria from “Madama _ Butter 
fly,’ a group of English songs and duets 
with Mr. Martin and Signor lornari 


Signor Mardones, the basso, pleased with 


his fine voice and temperamental powers 
He gave a splendid performance of Verdi's 
“Simon Boccanegra” and was compelled to 
respond to two encores. Signor Fornari 


won much praise for his spirited singing of 


the “lkigaro” aria from “The Barber of 
Seville.” 

Jeska Swartz, who has a ({ ntralto yoice 
of lovely quality, sang the Habanera from 
“Carmen.” The famous sextet from “Lu 
cia” closed the program ke ob 


Miss Powell to Introduce New Bruch 
Concertstiick to New York 


lhe latest important addition to the vi 
repertoire Max Bruch’s Concertsttick in 
l’ Sharp Minor, opus &4, which was 
first time anywhere | \iaud P 

ortolk, Conn., Iestival last Jun 


lhe work 1s In two movements. an “allege? 


for the 


appassionat ind an adagio,” the the ‘ 


which, Miss Powell has 
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SERGE! 


KLIBANSKI 


Concert Baritone 


Formerly Professor 
Stern Conservatory 


in Ber rlin 


Available for Concerts 
and Recitals. 


Singing in Ail Its Branches 
Coaching in Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Stud cs: 

212 W. 59th St., New York 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 

















ROSA 


OLITZKA 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 


Prima Donna Contralto 
From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opera Companies. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. - James Bidg., Rroadway & 26th St. +» New York 


‘FOERSTER 


n PIANIST 


1024 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ELSA 


MARSHALL 


Concert Oratorio Recital 
--- SOPRANO --- 


Returned from Europe 
2317 Grandview Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sscox MACDONALD 


Accompanist 


Special Arrangements for Artists 
Touring in Texas and the Southwest 


Management: 
J. E. FRANCKE, 1269 Broadway, 











saKiue 


Violinist 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs Quartet 


Studio: 15 W. 9ist St., New York 
Tel. 6144 River. 


ARTHUR FRAZER 


PIANIST 
Recitals 


646 Woodland Park 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St., New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE 


TENOR—COMPOSER 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. City 
Composer of Minuet ‘‘La Phyilis’’ 


Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 
** Serenade,” ** The Bird,” '' The Rain Drop,” "'A 
Rose and a Dream.” (Just issued by G. Schirmer 


we ELIZABETH 


Clark-Sleight 


817 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YOLK 
TELEPHONE 9180 RIVERSIDB 


FLORENCE E. H. M ARVIN 








CHICAGO 


Tel. 9211 River. 





VOICE 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St. New York: 131 East 34th St 
Address Brooklyn Studio by letter for appointments 


Refers by permission to 


RICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK CURTIS 
and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 











THE RISE AND FALL OF THE MELODRAMA 





: term melodrama is popularly taken 


to signify a play with sensational 
but this is a purely modern and 
The original implica- 
its composi- 


and drama 


features, 

secondary meaning. 
tion of the as shown by 
tion from (music) 

(drama) was a mineling of music and the 
drama; that is, essentially 
understand by the term opera, which was 
first called a dramma per la musica, In 
time it became specialized and in a musical 
sense was applied to a spoken declamation 
or recitation accompanied by music de- 
signed to heighten the dramatic effect pro- 
duced by the speaker. 

The invention of this form goes back to 
the latter part of the 18th century, which 
was a period of great activity on the Ger- 
man stage. This was due to the influence 
exerted by several factors that strongly 
stimulated interest in the drama and the 
art of acting. Not the least of these fact- 
ors was the translation and performance 
of Shakespeare’s plays, which brought the 
works of the great English poet to general 
knowledge and led to the popularity that 
they now enjoy in Germany. Then suc- 
ceeded the golden age of German dramatic 
literature, made illustrious by the names 
of Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing, which gave 
the impulse to a _ distinctively national 
stave 

During this period’ of heightened inter- 
est in all things connected with the theater 
the melodrama met with instant acclaim 
and was greeted with enthusiastic prophe- 
cies of future development, which now 
make rather singular reading, in view of 
its almost utter neglect at present, in spite 
of periodical attempts at its revival. The 
reason for this is not hard to discover. 
The tones of the voice in speaking are con- 
stantly changing in pitch; they vary, 
moreover, not according to accepted stand- 
ards but constantly require pitches and in- 
tervals not found among the comparatively 
few used for musical purposes. ‘Then, too, 
the same discrepancy exists in respect to 
the natural rhythms of words in a recita- 


word, 


melos 


what we now 


tion or declamation and the regular, un- 
yielding measurements demanded by the 
laws of notation. Hence the ear is con- 
tinually jarred by numerous momentary 
discords between the voice and the music 


which accompanies it, while the speaker 
must always be on guard to avoid an arti 
ficial or singsong mode of delivery in ac- 
commodating himself to the musical set- 
ting 


Besides, another difficulty exists in the 
limited power and range of the speaking 
voice when contrasted with musical tones. 
\ composition played with sufficient force 
to impress itself upon the ear is very apt 
to overwhelm the voice of the speaker and 
to render him inaudible to his hearers. 

The impulse to the melodrama was given 
in Germany by the performance in Wei- 
mar of Rousseau’s “Pygmalion,” trans- 
lated from the French, with music by 
Schweitzer, in 1772. Little is now known 
about this production; both the play and 
the music have disappeared, and it seems 
not to have been, strictly speaking, a melo- 
drama, but rather a play with incidental 
music and pantomimic features; the music 
occurred only in connection with action 
and not as an accompaniment to declama- 
tion. It made, however, a deep impression 
and led to the creation of the melodrama 
as a distinct form of art. This was due 
to George Benda, capellmeister to the Duke 
of Gotha, and a musician of high attain- 
ments. Early in 1775 his first melodrama 

or duodrama, as it was also called— 
“Ariadne in Naxos,” was brought out in 
Gotha. The theatrical company which had 
been playing in Weimar had been driven to 


Gotha through the destruction of the the- 
ater there by fire, and Benda attempted to 
reproduce the effect made by “Pygmalion” 


music to a drama on the 
which had been written 
member of the 
was a noted ac- 


in composing the 
subject or Ariadne, 
by Johann Brandes, a 
troupe, for his wife, who 
tress, and a member of the company. 

Great interest was excited by this new 
form of dramatic art, and it met with such 
an enthusiastic reception from the public 
that Benda soon brought out a_ secorid 
melodrama, “Medea,” which was greeted 
with similar enthusiasm. The experiment 
drew universal attention, and was in almost 


| 
aisoO 


all quarters considered a real gain for art; 
many speculations were made as to its fu- 
ture. Mozart, in his letters to his father, 
speaks in glowing terms of both “Ariadne” 
and “Medea”; he carefully explains the 
modus operandi of the new form and de- 
clares his intention of composing an opera 
after the plan. In a later letter he tells his 
father that he has already begun to com- 
pose such.a “declaimed opera” and men- 
tions its subject as “Semiramis,” but it was 
probably never finished; no trace of either 
poem or music has ever been discovered. 
His opera “Zaide” shows the influence of 
Benda’s invention in having two long mon- 
ologues which are declaimed to orchestral 
accompaniment. 

For a time the melodrama enjoyed great 
vogue, but for reasons already indicated 
it sank into disuse, until, by reason of the 


interest aroused by Richard Strauss’s 
melodramatic setting of |§Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden,” which appeared ten or 


twelve years ago, it achieved a temporary 
popularity that has not yet entirely died 
out. Strauss himself, however, denies 
having anv svmpathy with the form and 
declares that he wrote the music in ques- 
tion merely as a composition d’occasion for 
the use of his friend the actor, Ernst von 
Possart. It brought a great number of ac- 
companied declamations to the fore, none 
of which has held its own—save, perhaps, 
Max Schilling’s “Hexenlied,” which has 
been recited to orchestral accompaniment 
by a number of singers and elocutionists. 

The melodrama has been used with 
powerful effect in the culminating dramatic 
passages of an opera; the best known in- 
stances of this are the grave digging scene 
in Beethoven’s “Fidelio” and the casting of 
the magic bullets in Weber’s “Der rei- 
schutz.” In these the jarring effect of the 
spoken tones of the voice against the mu- 


sical accompaniment adds an_ increased 
horror to the situation pictured upon the 
stage Marschner, too, who delights in 


the portrayal of ghastly. and unearthly 
emotions, has employed the melodrama 
with undoubted power in some of his 
blool-curdling operas, but taken as a whole 
it is by no means in favor with modern 


composers. It has not been able to hold 
its own as an independent art-form 
hardly, indeed, as an episode.—The Mu- 


sician, 


ARTISTS FOR BERKELEY 


Amato Will Be First of Number of Ce- 
lebrities to Appear 


Oct. 3.—The Berkeley 
announces several big 
artists for its season. Last year four celeb- 
rities appeared before their club and the 
was successful in every way. The 
membership has increased considerably, and 
the association has been fortunate in se- 
curing the large auditorium, Harmon Gym- 
nasium, at the University of California, 
for these important events. Among the 
first artists to appear will be Pasquale 
Amato, Mme. Longari and Signor Tanara 
on October 13. They wiil be followed by 
Harold Bauer, Zimbalist and the Flonzaley 
Quartet. 

The first rehearsal of the new Berkeley 
Oratorio Society takes place on Tuesday 
evening, under the direction of Paul Stein- 


BERKELEY, CAL., 
\lusical Association 


season 


dorff. This is an organization of nearly 
700 active, associate and student members, 
and the object is primarily to study and 
to give public performances of the best 
choral works by classic and modern com 
posers. The intention is to give once in 
every two years a music festival to last 
several days, for which celebrated artists 
will be engaged R. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink on Her Way 
Home 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, the great con 

tralto, sailed for this country on October 


19, after a most successful and triumphant 


Summer abroad in both concert and opera 
performances. Mme. Schumann-Heink will 
open her season in this country with a 
tour of ten concerts with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra in early November. Her 
New York recital will take place in Car 
negie ‘Hall on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
Nove iber 28 : 





NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Anthem—“Out of the Deep.’’ 
To be given at Organists’ Convention, Phila. 


‘‘Dances of the Pyrénees,” for orchestra. 

“One of the greatest successes of the sea- 
son,.’’—Carl Pohlig. 

“Jota Aragonaise”’ and “Bolero and Fi- 
nale,”’ from the above, to be given by Willow 
Grove Orchestra Aug. 15. 

Music of Hungary. Song: high and low 
voice. 

Accompaniment arranged for orchestra. 

IN PREPARATION: 


Passacaille, for piano. 

Au Fond, for piano. 

Berceuse Pastorale, for plano. 

To the Forest, Suite for violin and plano. 


SHERWOOD Music School 


Founded by Wm. H. Sherwoor 


712 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF ARTISTRY. Geor- 

a Kober, President. Maurice Rosenfeld, Wm. A. 
Mine Bernhard Listemann, Mabel W. Osmer, 
Lorena Beresford, Wm. Ap Madoc, Mrs. Winifred 
W. Just, Amanda MacDonald. 

_ For particulars, address WALTER KELLER, Director. 


6, C, ASHTON JONSON 


LECTURE 
RECITALIST 


Touring America 1911-12 


THE CIVIC FORUM 
23 W. 44th St. New York 


mew GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—Oratorio— Recital 
Puplis Accepted 
Studio: No, 817 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 1350 Columbus 


‘SALMON 


H PIANIST. Lecture Recitals 
G (Russian Music) 


@ INSTRUCTION. Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 
Vv Tel. 1350 Columbus 

E Boston: 

R Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
No. 24 WEST 128th STREET, NEW YORK Tel. 6256 Harlem 
Composer of “WILL O’ THE WISP” 
“Ishtar,” ‘“‘Summer Sunshine,” ‘‘A Rose Garden,”’ 
“Asleep,” ““Througha Primrose Dell’’ (just issued) 
and other songs 


Voice Culture 


ROBERT ALVIN AUGUSTINE 
Circular on Request 


348 West 57th Street New York City 
Telephone, 6108 Columbus 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 


Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street Cincinnati, O 


John A. Hoffmann 


TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 
Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS, 138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘iBEDDOE 


CANADIAN MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Recommended by Fr. Stock, Dr. A. 8. Vogt, 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs ( Berlin) 


Management: FRANK EDWARDS, 138 W. 4th $t., Cincinnati, Ohie 


ANTOINETTE 


Werner-West 


SOPRANO 
Concert Ora‘orio Recital 


Sole Management; FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MEZZO SOPRANO 


Second Season at Royal Opera 
Madrid, Spain 1911-12 
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- SOPRANO 


Management 
rig -~ R. Anderson 
eet 38th Street, New York 


KOHLER 


GWILYM MILES 
MORRILL 


MRS. 
LAURA FE. 


VIOLINIST 


Concerts, Recitals 


Management: 
w. R. ANDERSON. 5 w. 38th St.. | New York 


BARITONE «:- Instruction 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
Screntiliic Voice Culmare 


Studio: THE CHELSEA, 222 W. 234 St 
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MLLE. BREVAL HAS AN RYE ON “CARMEN” 


Wants to Sing It Despite Critical 


Discouragement—Eager to 
Revisit America 


Bureau of Musical America, 5 Villa Niel, 


Paris, France, October 5, 1911. 


FTER an absence of two years, during 


which she appeared at the Opéra 
Comique and at the 


cienne Bréval has just 


Opéra, where she is engaged for the com- 
ing season. She will sing in her favorite 


repertoire, which includes 
Cid,’ “La Walkyrie” and a new 
“Kobzar,” by Mme. Ferrari. 
this opera is a dramatic Roumanian love 
story; the music is light and strikingly 
original, while the patriotic character of 


the work is enhanced by curious national 


airs. 


“There are many qualities that will re- 
tain the attention of the critics and of the 
said Mlle. 
Breval to me the other night at the Opera. 
“Besides this, its strong Roumanian atmos- 


public in this new composition,” 


phere and the almost Oriental psychology 
of the characters are exotic 
which, in my mind, add to its chances of 
success. 4 

Remembering the bitter attacks directed 
against Mlle. Bréval when she announced 
her intention a few months ago of singing 
Carmen, I asked her if she would make 
her appearance in this opera during the 
coming season. 

“Why not?” she asked. “I know that 
some critics are still opposed to my sing- 
ing the part. They claim that I am not 
physically fitted for the role which calls 
for a slender, nervous, gypsy-looking girl, 
and they assure me that | had better con- 
tent myself with “Armide,” “Le Cid” and 
such works in which majesty and dignity 
are the keynote. But opposition awakens 
my fighting instincts and we shall see who 
wins out.” 

It is curious to note that both Mlle 
Chenal and Mlle. Bréval are captivated with 
the role of Carmen and that both this 
opera and the idea of going to America 
are the two ever-recurring topics of con 
versation. 

“T would like to return to the United 
States,” Mlle Breval pursued. “It was 
seven years ago when I last sang in New 
York. I appeared in “Le Cid” with Jean 
de Reszke, Edouard de Reszke, Plangon 
and Melba. That was truly a wonderful 
cast, wasn't it? I shall never forget that 


Gaieté Lyrique, Lu- 
returned to the 


“Armide,” “Le 
work, 
The theme of 


elements 





Lucienne Bréval, 
Opéra 


trip to the United States, the splendid hos- 
pitality which I received from every one 
se the attention paid me by my 


comrades and by social 
York and Boston, and the 
Metropolitan, what a 
petent man!” 


Then the thought of Carmen recurred to 
her mind and she exclaimed with a laugh 
American public 
Carmen. 


“l wonder what the 
think of my 
are a public 


“untraditional” 


always admired the 
their strong faith in the 


ergy and mental discipline, 
siveness, their untiring desire 
wonderful 


provement and 
culture. 


“T am talking like a doctor 
and this does 


Mlle. Bréval,” 
woman—in France at least 


that I sincerely believe what 
and that I am delighted to 


casion of expressing my 
xk * 4 


Mario Guardabassi, the 
ing season with the 
Opera Company, has just 
weeks in Paris at the Hotel 
dabassi gave a few concerts 
Summer before coming to 
now just left for Germany. 

“T have been devoting 
study of Stegmund,” said 
me this week, 
Winter in America, but | 
my work with a mon 


whose opinion 
highly, for, a hard struggler myself, 
\merican people 


their 
of self-im 
thirst for 


Italian 
who will sing in Germany during the 
Philadelphia-Chicago 
spent a_ few 
storia. Guar 
London this 
‘aris and has 


all my 
“which I am 


th's study 


Soprano of the Paris 


now,” said 
not become 
My excuse 
I have said 
find the « 
opinion.” 


time to the 
Guardabassi 
to sing this 
shall polish off 
in Berlin 


American 
leaders in New 
director of the 
charming and com 


would 
They 
value very 
I have 
with 
future, their en- 
progres- 


tenor, 
Com 


and Munich with Wagnerian masters.” 

He will be the rst Italian tenor wh 
has ever attempted Siegmund in German. 
He will also apy ear in “Samson et Dalila, 
but French ig a language long familiar t 
\lari 10 Guardabassi 


lhe Gaité Lyrique opened last week with 
a revival of Massenet’s “Hérodiade,’ 
which met with a very warm welcome from 
the critics and the public. Mme. Zina Bro 
zia was a Salomé full of mysticism and 
seduction. 

“We shall produce four new operas this 
season,” said one of the managers of the 
Gaite Lyrique. “The first will be “Ivan the 
Perrible,” by Raoul Gunsbourg, with Mar- 
guerite Carre and M. Bourbon in the lead 
ing parts. Then will come “Les Girondins,” 
in five acts by Fernand Le Borne. “Nail,” 
three acts, by Isidore de Lara, and “La 
Princesse au Moulin,” three acts, by M. 
Hirschmann, will follow in that order. The 
repertoire will include, among other im 
portant works, Massenet’s “Panurge,” 
Leoncavallo's “Paillasse’ and Mozart's 
“Don Juan.” 

The International Music Tournament or 
ganized by the City of Paris, and which 

















Mario Guardabassi, Tenor of Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, Who Is 
Studying Wagnerian Roles 


will take place during the Whitsuntide fetes 
in 1912, ee es to be the greatest music 
manifestation of its kind that Paris will 


have seen in a long time. Five hundred 
and fifty-five philharmonic societies have 
already subscribed for the Tournament and 
the $40,000 prizes promise to offer lively 
mpetition. Saint-Saens will write a 
men’s choral composition. 
a a 
Twelve recitals have been arranged for 
the 1911-12 season by the Association des 
Concerts Sechiari to take place between 
October 29 and March 31 next. Mlle 
Charny, Maggie Teyte, Alice Verlet, Mme. 
\uguez de Montalant, Mme. Bureau-Ber- 
thelot, Mme. Povla Frisch and Mme. Ber- 
nerette Candrey will be among the singers. 
Claude Debussy, Reynaldo Hahn and Vin 
cent d'Indy will conduct the orchestra when 
their compositions are played. 
DANIEL Lynps BLounrt. 





FORTUNE FOR DE PACHMANN 


Gets $300,000 from Estate of 
Forgotten Brother 


Pianist 


Vladimir de Pachmann, the pianist, has 
just fallen into a fortune, which came to 
him through the death of a brother whom 
he had not seen for thirty years. De Pach 
mann’s real name is Bachmann and his 
brother was a lawyer who had accumulated 
a large fortune in St. Petersburg rhe 
pianist and the lawyer became so com 
pletely estranged that the former did not 
even know of his brother’s death until in 
formed that he had come into his fortune. 
\lthough the lawyer died nearly a year 
ago, it was only last week that the news 
reached the pianist in this country after 
following him from place to place in Eu 
rope. 

De Pachmann has two sons living in 
Paris with their mother, who divorced the 
pianist and married the famous Paris at 
torney, M. Labori. One of the sons is a 
lawyer and the other, a student at the Paris 
Conservatoire, is said to have inherited 
much of his father’s musical talent. 


Mr. Gareissen to Read Paper Before 


Michigan Music Teachers 


Oscar Gareissen, the noted authority on 
the voice, has been invited to take charge 
of the voice conference at which he will 
act as leader, and has been requested to 
read a paper at the meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, which 
takes place al \nn Arbor, \lich 


Sammarco for Chicago Apollo Club 





Cuicaco, Oct. 16.—Mario Sammarco has 
heen engaged by the Chicago Apollo Club 
for its concert on April 1, 1912, on which 
evening Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova” 
will be sung 
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GIACOMO 


GINSBURG 


BARITONE 
Available for Recitals, 
Concerts and Opera 


When Ginsburg s magnifi- 
cent voice resounded he 
vanquished all hearts an: 1 
ears in the hall by his fine 
art — New York Staats- 
Zettung, June 27, 1911. 


Management 
ADOLPHE STERNBERG 
238 W.75th St., New York 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





come a 
light vein, all of 
material, a pur 


PeROM the Ditson press 

of piano pieces* in 
them intended as teaching 
pose which they will serve admirably 
They number “L’Elancée,”’ a mazurka de 
salon by Paul Wachs, the composer of pol 
ished and brilliant sa/on music. In simpler 


style is Frederic Emerson Farrar’s “A 
Merry Meeting” and “Fairy Princess 
Valse,’ which may be considered highly 


acceptable as teaching pieces, a Bagatelle 


in G Major by John Carver Alden, a re 
fined bit of pis ino writing, a “Grande Valse 
Romantique,” by Louis Gregh, op. 24, writ 


ten for the piano with a full knowledge of 
the salon, and “The Dainty Shepherdess,” 
bv Henri Beaumaire. The editions are_at 
tractive and well edited and should find 
much favor among teachers who are pro 
gressive and desirous of introducing new 
works in their studio work. 
* * x 


N ICHOLAS DE VORE, an American 

composer and organist residing in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently published two 
excellent anthems? through the Tullar 
Meredith Co. 


Christmas anthem, 


The first is a new 
“QO Little Town of Bethlehem,” which 
proves to be a most fitting setting of the 
familiar text. Mr. De Vore has created an 


atmosphere of much warmth and_ has 
handled his voices with great skill. There 
is a beautiful solo bit for a medium voice 
on “How silently, how silently the won- 
drous gift is given,” after which the chorus 


returns and continues to the end. It is un- 
affected in style and should find favor 
through its clear and melodic nature. 


“Thou art, O God” is an anthem of an 
entirely different nature; it is broad, full 
and jubilant and in his measure and a half 
of prelude the composer sounds this note 
of exultation most markedly. A Moderato 
section has a solo part again for a medium 
voice; the accompaniment is well managed 


and the measures in it between the two 
portions of the solo are lovely and ex 
pressive; it will be found an excellent an 
them for bright and happy occasions and 


is written with a capable knowledge of the 
requirements of the day. It is inscribed 
to J. Warren Andrews, organist of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York. 
x * os 

SHES OF ROSES” and “As Once ir. 
May,”t the remaining two songs of 
William Arms Fisher’s set of three, op. 15 
(the first, “An April Violet,” was favor 
ably commented upon in this column a few 


weeks ago) have appeared from the press 
of the Oliver Ditson Company. While not 
without details of interest they are neither 
of them equal to their predecessor The 
poem of “As Once in May” is none other 
than the famous “Allerseelen,” which has 
become so familiar in Richard Strauss’s 
setting. Mr. Fisher's is a poor song, on 
the whole, but, like the curate’s egg,” good 


in parts.” It has no particular distinction 
or originality of melody and certain meas- 
ures in which the piano part runs along in 
bare unison with the voice further cheapen 


the effect. These alternate with others 
equally banal, though once or twice the 
composer drops for a moment into some 
spicy and effective harmonies only to re 

*“T’ELanceg.”” By Paul Wachs. Price 50 
cents. “‘Merry Meetine.” By Frederic Emer 
son Farrar. Price 30 cents. ‘“‘Fatry PrRiNcEss 
VALSE By Frederic Emerson Farrar. Price 40 
cents BAGATELLE IN G MAJOR By "Seles Carver 
Alden. Price 60 cents. “GRANDE VALSE ROMAN 
riQUE, By Louis Gregh. Price 75 cents. “THE 
DAINTY SHEPHERDESS. | By Henri Beaumaire 
Price 60 cents. For the Piano All published by 
the Oliver Ditson Company, Bost mm, Mass. 

‘“O Littte Town or BETHLEHEM Anthem 
for Mixed V oices. By Nicholas De V ore Pub 
lished by the Tullar-Meredith Co., New York. 
Price 10 cents. “THO! ArT, © Gop. \nthem 
for Mixed Voices. By Nicholas De Vore Pub 
lished by the Tullar-Meredith Co., New York 
Price cents, 

t‘*Asnes or Roses’ and “‘AS ONCE IN May 
[Two Songs, by William Arms Fisher Published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company, New York. 


number 


a conventional salon 


immediately into 
however, calls’ for 


The ending, 
some commendation. 

“Ashes of Roses” is far better. It is ap 
pealingly melodic, if a trifle over-senti- 
mental at moments. The workmanship of 
the piano part has some ingratiating 
touches and the harmonic scheme is almost 
as piquant as that of the “April Violet.” It 
is dedicated to Janet Spencer and is pub- 
lished for medium and low voice. “As 
Once in May” is for high and medium 


voices, 


lapse 
sty le 


x * x 
B iad: concert transcriptions for 
ith piano accompaniment$ are among 
the publications of the house of the Theo- 
dore Presser Co. They are Grieg’s “To 
Spring” and the “Etude, op. 25, No. 7,” by 
Chopin, and have been arranged by Sol 
Marcosson, the Cleveland violinist. 

Grieg’s “To Spring,” a piano piece of 
much melodic charm, which though now 
hackneyed and the property of the board- 
ing-school dilletante, is set for the violin 
with a fine sense of the fitness of things. 
Mr. Marcosson has kept the composition in 
the original key, I sharp major, a key that 
generally speaking is not a_ particularly 
felicitous one for the violin, and he has 
handled it with great judgment as regards 
the placing of passages in octaves and other 
good solid effects. The piano part is 
changed in places to meet the arrangement 
and is considerably simpler than the orig- 
inal solo edition. The transcription is ded- 
icated to Maud Powell. 

Transcribing Chopin is 
most difficult task which can be assigned 
an individual. The master-poet of the 
piano had nothing in mind but his own in- 
strument in writing his wonderful com- 
positions and the arrangement of his Noc- 
turnes, Preludes and other pieces in the 
shorter forms are, in a word, unsatisfac- 
tory. This etude, perhaps the finest of the 
set, has met with a better fate at Mr. Mar 
cosson’s hands and is for the most part 
done with a fidelity to the original that is 
admirable. The arranger has transferred 
the passages so characteristic of the left 
hand writing of the “melancholy Pole” 
with success and has altered the piano part 
to correspond with his setting for the vio- 
lin. He has inscribed it to Arthur Hart- 
mann, the American violinist. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that both 
transcriptions are difficult of execution and 
require players of more than amateur abil 
ity to bring out their beauties in these set- 
tings. 


violin 


doubtless the 


« oe 


HREE SEA SONGS," by Haydn 
Wood, in one volume, are among the 
recent publications of the house of Boosey 
& Co. The poems are the work of P. BB 
©’Reilly and to them the composer, whose 
name is a new one in literature, has 
written some fairly interesting music. “The 
Call” has some lyrical moments of beauty, 
the accompaniment being well managed and 
the harmonic background strong and virile. 
In “Ship o’ Mine,” an old seaman’s address 
to his ship, the interest is maintained 
through a well-devised piano part and 
writing for the voice that shows a knowl- 
edge of the chosen medium of expression. 
he third song, “The Sea Road,” is more 
conventional and is in the style of the 
ballad, so frequently heard and so well 
liked in the British coneert hall of to-day. 
It is melodious and direct in outline, but 
has little in it that is distinctive or indi- 
vidual. 


song 


$“To Sprinc.” By Edward Grieg. Transcribed 
tor the Violin with Piano Ac ompeniment by Sol 
Marcosson. Published by the Theodore Presser 
Co Price 60 cents. 

“Erupe,” op. 25, No. 7. Gy Frederic ( hopin. 
rranscribed for the Violin with Piano Accompani 
ment by Sol Marcosson Published by the Theo 
dore Presser Co Price 65 cents 

{“THREE SEA Sones.” For a Medium Voice. 
By Haydn Wood Published by Boosey & Co.. 
New York Price $1.00 





Queen Victoria’s Taste in Music 
Mme 


( pera 


Emma Albani, the famous grand 


soprano, who made her formal re 


tirement from the musical stage in a con 


cert in London, October 14, numbered 
Queen Victoria among her many famous 
friends, and a recent article in the New 
York Jimes contains mention of her recol 
lections of the Queen and of the latter’s 
taste in music. “That she loved music it 
is scarcely necessary for me to say,” re 
lates Mme. Albani. \lmost every school 


of music seemed to appeal to Queen Vic 


toria. Sometimes she would ask me to 
sing two or three little French songs, one 
after another. Then she would suggest 


something by Brahms, or perhaps Grieg, or 


possibly Handel or Mendelssohn, and often 
| would conclude with some simple song 
that | knew she was fond of. Scotch songs 


in particular appealed to her very strongly. 


She never grew tired, for mstance, of ‘The 
Blue Bells of Scotland.’ Other Scotch 
songs of which she was very fond were 
‘Annie Laurie’ and ‘Within a Mile of Edin- 


oro Town.” 





WME. E, B, de SERRANO 
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Pianiste and Teacher 
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Soloist Boston Festival Orchestra, 1909-10-11 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Member faculty New England Conservatory of 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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BARITONE 
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of Chicago Opera Co. 
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SAINT-SAENS HONORS MME. JOMELLI 


Asks Her to Create Chief Role in 
His New Opera, ‘‘ Dejanire ” 
in Paris 
Since her signal successes in London and 
Paris, in concert, Mme. Jeanne Jomelli has 
returned to Paris after a vacation in the 
principal French watering places. She will 
remain abroad until the end of December, 
when her American concert tour, which has 
been heavily booked by Haensel & Jones, 
will begin. It is quite probable that in 
addition to singing in concert in England 
and on the Continent, she will make oper 

atic appearances of importance 

In this respect she has been exceptionally 
honored by a request from the _ veteran 
composer, Camille Saint-Saéns, that she 
create the chief role in his new and as yet 
unperformed opera, “Déjanire.” Saint 
Saéns has always been interested in Mme. 
Jomelli, especially since she introduced last 
year a new aria in America with great suc 
cess. Immediately on her return to Paris 
he sent her an autographed score of his 
new work with the urgent request that she 
be the princinal artist. Mme. Jeanne Jomelli on Her Vacation 


This work will be »resented at the Paris . 
Grand Opéra and the management is now at a Popular French Resort 


negotiating with Mme. Jomelli for her ap her demands, since M. Saint-Saéns is con 
pearance. Since Mme. Jomelli demands a vinced that she is the best artist to create 
much larger fee than is usually paid to the the role. 

singers in the French Opera House, and Mme. Jomelli has also been engaged by 
another well-known French soprano will the leading orchestras, notably those di 
have to be displaced, the negotiations are rected by Chevillard and Pierné, and has 
occupving much time. It is probable, how many concert engagements aside from 
ever, that the management will accede to these 














Older American Music Critics “Absurd,” heen kind enough to me, so it may seem 


Says Mary Garden ungrateful to tell the truth about them, 

, but it is a fact that the musical critics of 

Mary Garden was asked recently by a New-York, particularly the ones with the 
representative of the New York World for greatest reputations, are simply absurd. 
her opinion of the music criticsof America. There are critics in the West who are 
“I think some of the younger ones good,” better. At least they write what they really 


said she, “but I found that the old ones think.” 
were about as bad as they could be. They 
didn’t know what they were writing and 
had to pretend that they did. They didn't 





Huss Concerto for St. Paul Orchestra 


write what they thought, but what they Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss have 
thought they ought to think. They wanted returned to New York from their Summer 
to appear smart before the public. They've home at Diamond Point, on Lake George, 
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DATES NOW BOOKING, 1911-1912 Concert Direction, HARLAN J. COZINE 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Albion, Mich. 
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, Management : 
LOUIS H. caine hs 
T Symphony Hall 
H Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Boston 
ARTHUR of U a BAR D INSTR 
260 ee... Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 
Mme. Sembrich 10 Washington Hal 
1907 Mme. Avis Biiven=-CHaRBONNEL Trinity Court 
Kneisel Quartet Boston. Mass 
five seasons PIANISTE Baldwin Piano used 
JOHN HERMANN LOUD °2';,.8533" 
‘and TEACHER 
FELLOW AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS Address 154 Oakleigh Road, Newton, Mass 
ASSOCIATE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, LONDON Telephone 798-4 Newton, North 





and are looking forward to a brilliant con- Operatic Baritone Now 

cert season. Several important Western . ui 
dates have been booked for them, and their Busy in Concert Field. 
Southern tour will very likely take them as 
far south as the Gulf States, comprising 
appearances in many of the most important 
Southern cities. Mr. Huss’s Concerto in 
Bb, for piano and orchestra, which has 
been heard with many of the prominent 
orchestras in this country and Europe, will 
have another hearing this season, Walter 
Rothwell, conductor of the St. Paul Sym 
phony Orchestra, being highly enthusiastic 
over the work. Mr. Huss will himself play 
the solo part on this occasion. 


Gardner Lamson, the celebrated Wag 
nerian opera baritone, has returned from 
his Summer in Westchester County and has 
begun a busy season's work. He was fe 


cently heard at the home of Dr. and Mrs 








MacDowell Club in New Quarters 


The MacDowell Club, of New York, or 
ganized in memory of Edward MacDowell, 
the composer, has moved into new quarters 
at No. 108 West Fifty-fifth street, formerly 
the home of the Mendelssohn Club. The 
official house-warming will take place on 
November 2. The club has not only nu 
merous musicians in its membership, but 
many who are interested in painting and 
the other arts. The head of the musical 
department is Sidney Homer, the composer 
and husband of Louise Homer, of the Met 
ropolitan Opera House. There are scholar 
ship and other funds disposed of by the 
club to aid deserving students. 








Denver’s Musical Colony Increased 


Denver, Col., Oct. 12.—Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Jefferson Hall, who came here last sea 
son on leave of absence from the Episco 
pal church in Memphis where Mr. Hall has 
been organist and choirmaster for several 
years, have purchased a home here and de 
cided to make their residence permanent 
Thus Denver adds once more to her rap 
idly growing colony of distinguished mu- 
sicians. Mr. Hall will give the first of 
series Of organ recitals at St. Marks next Gardner Lamson Enjoying Country Life 


Thursday evening. : 
Hl. Howard Hall, the Chicago manager, in Westchester 





~_ decided to locate in Denver, and has (Carter, Hawthorne. N. Y.. in a recital 
taken under his management several of our — which included songs by Schumann, Loewe, 
prominent artists, J. C. W. Richard Strauss, Wagner and Chadwick 


and achieved a great success. Mr. Lamson 


Herman L. West’s New Chorus is one of the best internreters of Wagner 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MAss., Oct. 16.—Her and German lieder now in America and in 
man L. West, the organist, formerly promi his song recitals, his vast experience in 
nent in musical circles in Boston, Brockton Opera lends dramatic force 
and Newton, Mass., has been actively en His engagements for concerts this season 
gaged in organizing the South Berkshire are increasing rapidly and he will be one 
Choral Society, of which he is director, and of the busiest baritones in this country. 
in other important musical matters rhe 


Choral Society was organized last season 


through Mr. West’s efforts. and gave Hermann Devries in New Studios 


Haydn’s “Seasons,” Buck's “Paul Revere's Cricaco, Oct. 16.—Hermann Devries has 
Ride,” and a miscellaneous program. One — taken possession of his new studio at No 
or more concerts will be given this season 528 Fine Arts Building, one of the most 
by the association. Mr. West is in charge’ attractive and spacious vocal ateliers in 
of the music in the Searles Hligh School, the West The new premises. will allow 
and is also organist in one of the important the room necessary for conducting opera 
churches. es classes. C. E. N 





Composer Kriens Returns to New York 





Christiaan Kriens, the violinist-composer, 
has returned from a Summer spent in com 
posing abroad and has reopened his New 











York studios at No. 351 West Fifty-seventh Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenger 

street. (Owing to the demand on his time TEACHER OF SINGING 

as a teacher and composer he has resigned Interpretation, Operatic Coaching 

from his orchestral position and will devote Address, 124 E. 92d Street New York 

his entire time to those duties. Telephone, 4481 Lenox 

te ADAMOWSKI SZUMOWSKA 

TRIO Mme. Szumowska The Eminent Polish Planiste In Recital 
Mr. T. Adamowski Mr. J. Adamowski The Mason & Hamlin Piano Usea Exclusively 


Exclusive Management, PITT F. PARKER, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Phone, Main 4087-W 


Che American String Quartette 


Wiss Gertrude Marsha |, 1st Violin. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncelle 
he performance of the quartet was interesting, by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 
and emotiona' quality."—PHILIP HALE in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909. 


Adu.ess:; THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTETTE, Medfield, Mass, 


MARIE-THERESE BRAZEAU 


PIANISTE Symphony Chambers BOSTON, MASS. 


Contralto, Soloist, Teaching 
CUSHING CHILD | ...e823"e: 
6 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
PIANIST—TEACHING 
GRACE WETHERN | Studio, Steinert =_™ Boston 
yme ss, 32 Crawford Street, Roxbury 


addre 2 ox 


HELEN REYNOLDS, .:: :+: Violin 
KATHERINE HALLIDAY, : Violoncello 
MARGARET GORHAM, : : : : Piano 


Personal Address. - Trinity Court, BOSTON 


. Mezzo-Contralto, Soloist and Teacher 
Miss Soloist Boston Symphony Orchestra 
[Theedore Thomas Orchestra, 

Anna Kneisel Quartet, et 


Studio: Pierce Bidg., Copley Sa., BOSTON 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone placing to artistic 
finishing for concert, oratorio, and opera. 
Teacher of Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice 
de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Mme. Josephine Ja- 
eceby, contralto, formerly of the Con- 
rie< Grand Opera Cempany; Allen 
Hinekley, basso, Metropolitan Opera 
Co.; Henri G. Scott, basso, Chicago 
Grand Opera Co.3 Rudolf Berger, 
tenor, Royal Opera. Berlin; Orville Har- 
rold, tenor, Manhattan Opera House; 
Leon Rains. basso, Royal Opera, Dresden; Mme. 
Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Australia 
and Germany; Kathleen Howard, contralto, Grand 
Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
Grand Opera, Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, 
Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent singers 
Studio, 64 E. 34th St. Tel. 9054 Mad. Sa. New York. 

Resume teaching Oct. 2nd 


ELSA 


TROETSCHEL | ° 


Concert Pianist 


Address, 411 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 1376-J Bushwick 


GATTY SELLARS 


Solo Organist Queen’s Hall London Concerts 


American Tour, Nov. to April, 1912, with 
The King’s Trumpeter in the Coronation Music 
Canadien , ad Sept. 25 to Nov. 5 


Address: BREWER AGENCY, 1303 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
kMMA WALTON 


HODKINSON 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 


Lecture Song Recitals. ‘‘Romance and 
Sung of the American Indian.’ “American 
Women Composers." 


Voice Specialist: N. Y. Studio, 
1947 Broadway, cor. 66th St. 


Permanent Suburban Res. Studio: paw hens on-Palisades, Ni. J. 
"Phone 146 Cliffside 


PEDRO GUETARY 


TENOR 
uate of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Londoa 


Voloe Production and Bel Canto Taught by 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. Opera, Ora« 
torlo, etc., assisted by Augusta Osborn. 


Studio, 2 West 95th Street Telephone, 10100 Riverside 














WEIGESTER VOCAL STUDIOS 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGER 


Very Superior Training at Moderate Expense 


Capable Assistants Booklet on request 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








“* BEHRENS 


PIANIST 
Recital and Ensemble 


Direction? 
M. HR. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


Regina De Sales 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
_40 Rue de Villejust (Ave. du Bois de Boulogne), Paris 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 
1352 EAST 62d STREET, CHICAGO 


519 FINE ARTS. BUKDING 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E— Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio 
563 Park Ave., N. E. corner of 62d Street. 


FLORENCE 


AUSTIN 


VIOLINIST 


Management: RENARD & SHAW 


25 West 42d lg vr New York 
Persona idress, 133 East 34th Street 





THREE DAYS’ FESTIVAL OPENS 
NEWARK’S HANDSOME AUDITORIUM 


Mme. Alda and Evan Williams hire: Beavity at Wednesday Concert 
Alfred Hertz and Metropolitan Opera Orchestra in Wagnerian 
Program with Mme. Rappold as Soloist 


[From a Staff Correspondent] 
EWARK, N. J., Oct. 14.—The 
Friday 
brilliant cul 
festival 


inaus- 
picious conjunction of and the 
thirteenth had no effect on the 
mination of the three-day music 
that ushered Newark’s new Symphony Au- 
ditorium into existence last week.  Fri- 
cad was, in many respects, the most en- 

ble event of the series and the disposi- 
f the audience that attended the con- 
Manager 


augury 


tion of 
cluding baptismal ceremony of 
Leschziner’s hall seemed a happy 
for its future. In the want of an orches- 
tral organization of its own Newark had 
to content itself with the instrumentalists 
of the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York and at the last concert it was no less 
a conductor than Alfred Hertz who led 
them through an all-Wagner program. The 
soloist on this occasion was Marie Rap- 
pold, the Metropolitan soprano. 

The two previous concerts of the week 
had proven the acoustic excellences of 
Symphony Auditorium in a gratifyine man- 
ner, but the Wagner program was, nat- 
urally, looked to as the test conclusive. It 
must be confessed that a glance at the bril- 
liant white plaster auditorium, which is 
about the size of the Waldorf-Astoria ball- 
room, made one sceptical as to possible re- 
sults with an orchestra of sixty-five rev- 
eling in the heroic sonorities of the “Meis- 
tersinger” or “Tannhauser” overtures. But 
this doubt was quickly set at rest Even 
though the room looks more like a large 
and home-like parlor than a place where 
symphony orchestras disport themselves it 
is amply large enough for its purpose. 
\VWhat strikes one as particularly inviting 
is the wholly intimate character and cozy 
cheerfulness of the place. And it will be 
even more of a joy when the management 
has installed comfortable fautewils instead 
of the hard wooden camp chairs now in 
e\ idence. 

To return for a moment to the acoustic 
properties of the place it should be stated 
that there is no trace of reverberation or 
any similar defect in the entire auditorium. 
Indeed, it almost seemed as though the 
acoustics were too sharp at times, for, in 
spite of the large pair of heavy red plush 
hangings over the platform, inner or- 
chestral voices stood out on Friday night 
with a prominence and acuteness that was 
emphatically not the result of any insistence 
placed upon them by Mr. Hertz. Even in 
the most tumultuous tuttis this phenomenon 
was surprisingly apparent. The hall was 
not entirely full at the concert in question. 
When it is this acoustical acuteness will per- 
haps tone itself down to a certain degree. 
On the other hand, the comparatively small 
size of the place is deceptive in that no vig- 
orous brass climax sounded overloud. 

The program offered by Mr. Hertz 
consisted of the “Lohengrin” prelude, a 
portion of the third act or “Tristan,” the 
“Tannhauser” overture, the “Meister- 
singer” prelude and introduction to the 
third act, “Traume” and the “Kaiser- 
marsch.” Mme. Rappold’s contributions 


were “Dich Theure Halle’ and “Elsa’s 
Dream.” It seems rather late in the day to 
praise Mr. Hertz’s readings of these works, 
but in several of them—notably the intro 
duction to the third act of “Meistersinger,”’ 
the “Tannhauser” overture and the “Kais- 
ermarsch”—he fairly outdid himself. Sel- 
dom has the present writer heard him ex- 
pose the ineffable tenderness and the trans- 
cendent humanity of the “Meistcrsinger” 
number with more intensely moving effect, 
while he made the march simply irresistible 
in its electrical energy. After the “Tann- 
hauser” and ‘“Meistersinger”’ overtures he 
was applauded as if he had been a popular 
prima donna. There was a little uneven 

ness in the work of the orchestra at the be- 

ginning of the evening when the intonation 
of strings and woodwind was by no means 
of the purest. But when they warmed up 
to their task they more than redeemed such 
failings. 

Mme. Rappold was tendered an ovation 
after her two numbers. She has benefited 
immensely by her Summer’s rest and sang 
better than almost any time last season 
Her tones seem to have gained in purity 
and beauty, her devotion to the pitch was 
unswerving and she caught the true emo- 
tional character of both the Elizabeth and 
the Elsa music. She was called back to the 
stage about six times after the latter. 

During the intermission a speech was 
delivered by Mr. Leschziner, in which he 
expressed the wish that Newark would im- 
prove its artistic standing by supporting the 
new institution. 

The concert given at the Auditorium of 
Wednesday evening of last week was de- 
voted to Italian music exclusively and had 
as soloists Frances Alda, soprano, and Evan 
Williams, the distinguished Welsh tenor. 
Under Josef Pasternack of the Metropol- 
itan the orchestra gave spirited and finished 
renderings of Bazzini’'s “Saul” overture, 
Martucci’s “Notturno,” the prelude and in- 
termezzo from “Cavalleria,” the “William 
Tell” overture, Boccherini’s “Minuet” and 
the “Dance of the Hours” from “Gio 
conda.” 

Mr. Williams was heard in an aria from 
“Aida” and another from “La Boheme.” It 
is difficult to recall when this great singer 
has been heard to better advantage. His 
voice has more than its wonted richness and 
glorious plenitude, his phrasing is that of 
the finished artist and the arias fairly 
glowed with the impassioned fervor which 
he infused into his delivery of them. It 
was a pity that the program accorded him 
but two numbers, for the delight of the 
audience told that it would willingly have 
heard much more. 

Mme. Alda gave the entrance of “Butter- 
fly’ and “Un bel di” from Puccini’s Jap 
anese opera, the “Ave Maria” from “Otel- 
lo” and the “Gavotte” from Puccini’s “Ma- 
non Lescaut.” Her art is ripening by leaps 
and bounds and she has taken a high rank 
among the foremost concert as well as op- 
era singers of this country. She sang the 
first “Butterfly” number in perfect tune and 
with the delicacy and subtle charm it re- 
quires and the lovely “Ave Maria” was 
touching and soulful. Mme. Alda won her 
completely at the start and steadily main- 
tained her grip on their affections 


ae Ae 





The Philharmonic’s Brooklyn Concert 


he list of soloists for the New York 
Philharmonic Sunday Afternoon Series at 
1e Academy of Music, Brooklvn, has been 
definitely completed, and includes Mme. Lil 
lian Nordica and Mme. Frances Alda, 
prima donna sopranos; Harold Bauer and 
krnest Hutcheson, pianists; and Efrem 
Zimbalist, the Russian violinist. Zimbalist, 
the latest product from the _ School of 
Leopold Auer, of St. Petersburg, will make 
his American début at the first pair of 
Philharmonic concerts in Carnegie Hall, 
November 2 and 3, and his Brooklyn début 
as soloist of the first Philharmonic concert 
there Sunday afternoon, November 19 
Conductor Josef Stransky has. given 
special attention to the »reparation of the 
Brooklyn programs, carefully avoiding ex 
perimental novelties. A symphony will be 
a feature of each concert, to which will be 
idded representative works of Haydn, Bee 
thoven, Wagner, Liszt, Brahms, Berlioz, 
Smetana, Strauss, Saint-Saéns and others. 


Des Moines Concert Program 


Des Mornes, Oct. 14.—The Des Moines 
musical season will open October 16 with a 
joint recital by Marion Green, basso, and 
Della Thal, pianist. This will be the first 
of a series of subscription concerts under 
the direction of George Frederick Ogden, 
other artists to appear being Myrtle EI- 
vyn, Christine Miller, Alice Genevive Smith 
and the Detroit String Quartet with Elsa 
Ruegger. Dr. M. L. Bartlett will bring the 
\lice Nielsen Operatic Concert Company 
and Riccardo Martin on October 30. the 
Messiah” will be sung by a chorus of 300 
on November 10, the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra assisting i ee ie 


De Pachmann’s New York Recital 


Viadimir De Pachmann gives his first 
piano recital in New York at Carnegie 
Hall, Friday aternoon, October 20, at 2:15 
p.M. This is Mr. De Pachmann’s | fare- 
\merica 


well season in 








HARRY M. 


GILBERT 


PIANIST 
Ea Teur with 


Mr. David Bispham 


Address, c/o LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


us, GREENE 


COMPOSER 
Teacher of Singing—Operatic Coach 
134 Carnegie Hall New York 
Mme. 


FLLA BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANISTE and TEACHER, also 
Vocal @oach and Accompanist 


refers to Mme. Louise Homer (of the Metropolitan 
Opera), Mr. Frederic Martin (the renowned basso) 


Apolicatioas made at 69 West SS8th Street, New York 


PAUL 


DU FAULT 


Tenor 
Management, E. S. BROWN, 42 W. 39th St. 
THEODOR 


VIOLIN SOLOIST ~ 
Director of the Gordohn Trio 
Recitals, Concerts, Musicales 
Advanced Pupils. Tel. 3320 Col. 


Address: The Ansonia, B'way & 73St., N. Y. 


ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


308 W. 66th St., New York 
Studio Reopens Monday, Sept. 25 
































New Songs by 


Frank La Forge 


(Published by Schirmer) 
Four Songs Sung by MME. SEMBRICH 
*"My Love and I’: 

**Expectancy’’ 


**Serenade”’ 
“Toa eeeseage” 


RUYSDAEL 


BASSO—Metropolitan Opera House 


Morton Adkins 


BARITONE 
Management: 

LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall 
St. Louis Office: 1120 Olive Street 
DAVID MONTAGNON, Mgr. 
Personal Address: 

34 West 44th Street New York 


Walter Henry Hall 


CONDUCTOR 
Director of Choral Music 
at Columbia University 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
University Chorus 
Flushing Chorus 
New Rochelle Oratorio Society 


Address: 430 WV. 116th St., N. ¥. 
THE V N —* aan 
IRVING wei: 

Cc. I. VALENTINE, Director 


1036 Bloomfield Street, Hoboken, N. J 


VOICE, PIANO, ORGAN AND 
_ STRING INSTRUMENTS 





























University 
Festival Chorus 


CHRISTIAAN, Violinist ELEANOR FOSTER, Pianist 


KRIENS 





TRIO QUARTET 
Address arte ne 
351 West S7t Street Nev vy ¥ rk ( I 


Homer Norris 


Harmony Counterpoint Composition 
St. George's Memerial House, 
207 East 16th Street, New York City 





STOJOWSKI 





ANNE SHAW FAULKNER 


LECTURER 


LECTURE RECITALS 


THE POLISH PIANIST AND COMPOSER 


Limited Number of Advanced Students Accepted 
Applications to Mr. STOJOWSKI, care of Management: Concert 
Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MARX E, OBERNDORFER 


PIANIST 





"Parsifal’’ **'Nibelungen Ring” 


With Stereopticon 
712 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


**Pelleas ot Melisande” **Salome’ 


FLORENCE 


Personal wy ress, By hep a. 


Newark, Market 


HINSHAW 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


re U i FO r D Formerly with Conried Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Under exciusive management. 


HAENSEL & JONES. 1€. 42d Street. New York 


BARITONE 


Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


CONCERTS Under direction of WALTER R. ANDERSON, 
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~-AMBRICA TO HEAR 
NEW DEBUSSY OPERA 


“St. Sebastian’? Scheduled for 


Presentation—Toscanini 
in Turin 


RoME, Sept. 30—It is announced that 
Gabriele d’Annunzio’s “Mystery of St. Se- 
bastian,” with Claude Debussy’s music, is 
to be produced in America after a series 
of representations in Berlin, Munich, Milan, 
London. Debussy, it is said, 
will the artists 
lectures on the play, but this, I think, is 
doubtful. 


According to the 


and 
accompany 


Turin 


and will give 


Mondo 


Paolo Martucci, son of the composer, Giu- 


d Irtistico 


seppe Martucci, has been appointed pfane 
teacher in the Conservatory of Cincinnati 
and G. Alberto Fano, director of the Con- 
servatorio of Parma, has been nominated 
professor of piano and composition in the 
music college of the same American city. 
As this letter is being sent to America 
the artists for the Costanzi season are tast 
arriving. One of the first comers was 
Signora Ericlea Darcle, who is a beautiful 
and charming woman, not yet well known 
in America, but a great favorite in Paris, 
where she sang for several years at the 
Grand Opéra. She told me that she would 
much like to sing in New York, where 
opera is so highly appreciated. It will be re- 
membered that Signora Darcle created the 
part of Tosca. She is of Greek origin and 


is of the Greek type of beauty. She is a 
great friend of the Queen of Roumania, 
“Carmen Sylva,” who has written a poem 
about her, and she showed me a splendid 
portrait of the Queen with a dedication, 
“To my ever dear Ericlea Darcle of the 
beautiful voice.” 

At the Adriano the opera season opens 
with Riccardo Storti’s “Venezia,” refused 
at the Costanzi, for monetary reasons. It 
costs a good deal to mount. The opera has 
been presented to the public at Palermo, 
but it has never been heard in other cities. 

The carnival or Lenten season of I9I2, 
at the Costanzi, promises to be as brilliant 
as the “Stagione Lyrica” of the Exposition. 
The principal operas selected are “Sieg- 
fried,” “Barbe Bleue,” “Carmen,” “Amico 
Fritz,’ “Isabeau,” “Traviata,” “Africana” 
“Madonnetta” by Riccitelli, “Manon” (Puc- 
cini), and the “Fanciulla del West.” It is 
considered certain that Mascagni will come 
to conduct “Isabeau.” 

Franz Lehar’s “Der Mann mit dem drei 
Frauen,” here known as “II marito di tre 
mogli,” which was a failure in Naples, is 
having successful acceptance at the Apollo 
in Rome, at least from the audiences. The 
critics will persist in drawing comparisons 
between it and the “Merry Widow,” which 
they prefer. 

It has now been decided that there are to 
be two sections of the Edoardo Sonzogno 
Institute, one in Rome, the other in Milan. 
This was arranged recently in Milan at 
the second meeting of the Permanent 
Reading Committee of the Institute. The 
members of this committee are composers, 
librettists and general literary men to 
whom operas are submitted for judgment. 

Composer Puccini received an _ enthusi- 
astic ovation in his native Lucca on Sep 
tember 26. A slab in marble and bronze, 
with the finely sculptured bust of the 
master, surrounded by symbolic figures, 
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BONCI 


San Francisco audiences | turn 
Latin.’’—W. O. McGeehan in the 
San Francisce Pest. 


HAENSEL @® JONES 


ALESSANDRO : 


the greatest living illustrator of 
“bel canto,” will make an exten- 
sive concert tour through the 
United States and Canada from 
January to June, 1912. 


“His wonderful voice made 


Knabe Piano Used 


Management: 


1 East 42d Street, New York 


(By special arrangement with A. Carbone, 
Carnegie Hall, New York) 





was unveiled in the hall of the local theater 
by the Syndic or Mayor of Lucca. Then 
there was a gala performance of the “Fan- 
ciulla” and Puccini and the artists had to 
appear frequently before the curtain amid 
storms of applause. The composer was 
subsequently presented with a silver shield 
and a crown of laurel by the people of 
Lucca and nearly smothered in flowers. 

Letters from Munich tell us that Enrico 
Caruso, who is singing in “Aida” and the 
“Pagliacci” at the Hof Theater, created 
enormous enthusiasm. People waited in 
the streets all night to buy tickets and 
stood all day in pouring rain in order to 
be able to obtain good seats. 

Edward Moss writes from London to 
the Corriere della Sera to express his 
astonishment at the way in which the Ital- 
ian press referred to Leoncavallo’s boiled- 
down version of “I Pagliacci” for the Hip- 
podrome. He has also a fling at Publisher 
Sonzogno, who objected to the boiled-down 
version and to its production in London by 
the composer. Mr. Moss says that the Ital- 
ian journalist and Publisher 
know nothing about the importance of the 
Hippodrome, which he points out is not a 
music hall but a variety theater patronized 
not only by Londoners and cosmopolitans, 
but also by the royal family of England. 

\rturo Toscanini has received many 
tokens of admiration and regard from the 
people of Turin and the visitors to the Ex 
position there. All his concerts were at- 
tended by numerous auditors, who fre 
cuently and enthusiastically applauded the 
famous conductor. Toscanini gave his last 
concert in Turin on September 29. It in 
cluded Beethoven's “Pastoral Symphony” 
selections from Debussy’s “La Mer,” Han 
del’s “Largo” for violin and oboe and the 
“Prelude” and “Death of Isolde” from 
\Vagner’s opera. Round after j 


Si mzogno 


round of 
applause greeted the master and his mu 
siclans 

\laestro Mascagni recently refused a 
brilliant offer from Vienna. He was asked 
to conduct Italian opera for a few months 
every year at the Imperial Opera House, 
Lut he declined, probably for patriotic rea- 
sons WALTER LONERGAN. 





Milwaukee Concert Season On 


MILWAUKE, Oct. 17.—The I911I-12 con 
cert season has been ushered into being in 


Milwaukee. October will see five of this 
season's concerts, and of these two have 
been given. The first was that by David 
Bispham, baritone, and Harry M. Gilbert, 
pianist, at the Calumet Club, on Octo 
ber 5. The Faculty Concert by the Wis- 
consin Conservatory of Music was given 
at the Pabst Theater on October 9. On 


Friday evening October 29, under Mrs. 
Clara Bowen Shepard’s direction, the Mil 


The 





Master School 
of Music 


Vocal Department 
Begins its Sth Seasen Oct. 23d. 
Mme. Aurelia Jager Mr. Edward Falck 
and Eminent Faculty. 
Voice Trials October 19-20. 
96 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





waukee musical public will hear Geraldine 
Farrar, Edmond Clément, tenor, and Frank 
La Forge, pianist. The fourth concert will 
be given under the auspices of the Arion 
Club at the Auditorium. Alma 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Gertrude C. Bates, violinist, will 
be the soloists and the club will furnish 
songs itself. This will be on October 24. 
The last concert of the month will be held 
Monday, October 30, in the Pabst Theater. 
Luise von Aken, a native of Milwaukee, 
will make her American début at this time. 


m. Ns Dy. 


Musical 


Giuck, of the 





Group of New Rachmaninoff Songs on 
Christine Miller’s Programs 


Christine Miller will 
of songs before the Syracuse , N. Y., Arts 
Club on November 14, when she will in 
clude a group of new songs by Rachman- 
inoff. Other recitals will be given 
during November by this popular singer 
at Hollisdaysburg School for Girls, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria before the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society, before the Lakeview 
Club of Chicago, at Marietta, O., and in 
Pittsburgh. Miss Miller is now on tour, 
appearing during October at Frederick and 
llagerstown, Md.; Winchester, Harrisburg 
and Lynchburg, Va.; Clarksburg and Park- 
ersburg, West Va.: Portsmouth, O.; 
Washington, D. C.; Winston-Salem Golds- 
boro, Wilmington, Ashville and Greens- 
boro, N. C.. and Columbia, S. C 


Wesley Weyman, the New York pianist, 
will be soloist of one of the London Sym 
phony Orchestra’s concerts in London in 
January 


present a program 
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American 
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Engaged by the Leading Or- 
chestras and Musical Societies 
‘Throughout the Country. 


AMERICAN TOUR 1911-1912 

BEGINS WITH RECITAL AT 

CARNEGIE HALL, OCT. 21st, 
AT 230 


Management 


R. E, JOHNSTON, St. James Building 
Broadway and 26th St., New York 
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DOLPH GAN/ 


Arrives October 10th and opens season with the Boston 


Symphony 
open. 


Orchestra, October 19th. 
Address: CHARLES L. WAGNER, Associate Man- 


Only three dates 


ager with R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bldg., New York 


WILSON 


BARITONE 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, Manager 
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§ West 38th Street New York 
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Now En Tour PACIFIC COAST 
4715 Lake Ave., ('Phone Drexel, 3300) Chicago 
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: EMILIO DE GOGORZA 


JOINT RECITAL FOR 


BARI 
TONE 


«. FANNING 


Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 
For terms and dates address 
H. B. TURPIN 
McIntire Building Dayton, Ohi 


MMe. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN om USS 
QRATORIG and JOINT RECITALS with 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 


Reciteie and Piane inetruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston Bym 
phony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Stelnway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N.Y. Clq 
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GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 


Touring all parts U. S., Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, West Indies 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot, East End, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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CONCERTS w ws ORATORIOS 
SONG RECITALS 


Exclusive Management: 
Quinlan International Musical Agency 
1W 34th St. Now York 
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122 W. 114th St. 
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MR. F. C. WHITNEY 


Announces for Season 1911-12 


FAREWELL AMERICAN TOUR 


K I ~ 
The World Renowned 


VIOLINIST 
Opening Sunday Evenings, OCTOBER 15th-22d at New York Hippodrome 


Thursday, OCT. 19th, Brooklyn Academy; OCT. 29th and NOV. 5th, Chicago Auditor- 
St. Louis: NOV. 3d, Milwaukee; NOV. 6th, Cleveland; NOV. 9th, Cincin- 


ium; NOV. 1, 

nati. Address: H. G. SNOW, care F. C. Whitney, Monolith Building, 45 W. 34th St., 
New York, ‘ 
KNABE PIANO USED Telephone, 3240 Murray Hill 
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Concert Direction 
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VIENNA’S HOMAGE TO CARUSO 


Enthusiasm at His First Appearance Increased at Succeeding Per- 
formances in “ Rigoletto”? and “Carmen” 


VIENNA, Sept. 30. 
ened by Caruso’s singing was augmented, 


The enthusiasm awak- 


if possible, on the two succeeding evenings 
of his great performances, which brought 
splendid renderings both vocally and _his- 
trionically of the Duke in “Rigoletto” and 
of Don José in “Carmen.” His voice con- 
tradicts positively all rumors of impair- 
ment, having still the incomparable Caruso 
timbre and his art is wholly perfect, hyper- 
bole if not applied to him. As a matter of 
course, he had to repeat the famous ditty 
of woman's fickleness, which he throws 
out with such graceful lightness, together 
with the cadenza and high B, and the soul 
ful quartet melody likewise. Herr 
Schwarz, as Rigoletto, did surprisingly 
well, characteristic in acting, passionate ir 
singing and supplying some of the tempera 
ment in which Fraulein’ Francillo-Kauf 
man as Gilda, though otherwise excellent, 
was lacking. As Don José Caruso gives to 
Bizet’s fine opera its proper equilibrium 
and assigns to Carmen, who dominates the 
work, her proper share, to which part Frau 
Gutheil-Schoder did sufficient justice. After 
his aria in the second act the passionate 
declaration of his love for Carmen, storms 
of applause and cries of “bis” shook the 
house; despite the artist's eloquent gestures 
of denial and repeated returns to his place 
at Carmen's feet, an encore was finally 
wrested from him, which he sang as de- 
liciously as before. Caruso gave the part 
in French, but the necessary change of ac- 
cent and the slight nasal twang of this 
language could not detract from his glori- 
ous singing. 

It goes without saying that each of Car- 
uso’s three appearances signified a_ social 
event in Vienna and completely filled the 
house with a representative audience, even 
the gallery seats boasting notabilities in 
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diplomacy and ‘finance, while every avail 
able inch of standing room was occupied 
and the sidewalks surrounding the opera 
house were black with crowds come to be- 
hold the more fortunate ones who had en- 
trée to the delights within. The fact of 
the high prices paid for tickets of admis- 
sion was utilized by a swindler to palm 
off upon a stranger passing through the city 
and anxious at the last moment to hear the 
famous tenor, a seat for 160 crowns (about 
$32), which, upon presentation to the 
usher turned out to be for the following 
evening. 

It is saying a good deal for the charac- 
ter of the performances at the Volksoper 
that a presentation of “Carmen” at that 
house on the evening succeeding the bril 
liant event at the Hofoper was one to be 
thoroughly enjoyed. Herr Ritter gave a 
surpassingly good rendering of the part of 
Don José, while Fraulein Engel’s soft and 
sombre contralto, her supple figure and 
speaking eyes Icnt a peculiar charm to the 
fascinations of the siren Carmen, if lack 
ing otherwise in passion. 

Director Simons, of the Volksoper, pro- 
poses to produce the “Meistersinger” dur- 
ing the Winter and will try to carry out 
his plan of popularizing this most beautiful 
of all folk-operas, even though the con- 
sent of the Hofoper be withheld. 

The famous violin. virtuoso, Luigi von 
Kunitz, who will give a concert at the Bo- 
sendorfer Saal on October 22, has been ap- 
pointed first concertmaster at the Volks- 
oper. 

In the matter of Mottl’s successor a con- 
fidential agent from the management of the 
Munich Opera recently came to Vienna to 
continue negotiations with Conductor Wal- 
ter, of the Hofoper, for that position. 
Walter has now set conditions which would 
give him unlimited power as_ director 
there However, even if an agreement 
should be arrived at, there is scarcely any 
probability that Walter’s request for a can- 
celment of his contract, which runs till 
1917, would be acceded to. The Beethoven 
sonata evenings under his direction, which 
were arranged last year by Professor Ar- 
bold Rosé and attained great popularity, 
will be resumed in the coming season, the 
first to take place on October 11 

\nnouncements of comir~ concerts are 
beginning to crowd in thick and fast. Fore 
most in the list are three by young vio- 
linists from Australia, Godfrey Ludlow, 
Daisy Kennedy and Leila Doubleday. Mr. 
Ludlow’s concert takes place on October 9 
and he will be assisted by Lillian Amma- 
lee, a young American and a Leschetizky 
pupil, and by Leon Trick, also an Amer- 
ican and a Leschetizky pupil, who will be 
the accompanist of the evening. Americans 
and Australians seem to fraternize here 
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very pleasantly and to associate together 
more than with the English. 

Edgell Adams, of Missouri, who has been 
studying with Godowsky for some years, 
will give a piano recital on October 12. 

The piano virtuoso, Mrs. Marie Louise 
ailey-Apfelbeck, has signed a contract for 
a large number of concerts in America for 
the season of IO12-13. 

On Tuesday Selma Kurz will appear for 
the first time this season as Rosina in the 
“Barber of Seville.” Frau Kurz has ex 
pressed her intention of devoting the en- 
tire season, year after next, to guest per- 
formances in America. AppiE FUNK. 





MASSENET’S VISITORS 


The Composer Has a Neat Way of 
Getting Rid of Them 


The composer, M. Jules Massenet, has 
a. beautiful estate at Egreville, and he does 
most of his work there, because in Paris 
he is rarely free from visitors. But Egre- 
ville is not so very far away from Paris, 
and occasionally his friends go out there, 
and with the best intentions in the world 
disturb Jules Massenet at his work. 

Massenet, however, never lets his friends 
disturb him very long, declares a Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Evening Stand 
ard. He has a neat way of suggesting their 
departure. He receives them cordially, and 
in answer to the inevitable phrase of ad- 
miration for his house and grounds he al- 
Ways says exactly the same thing. “Yes,” 
says M. Massenet gently, “the principal 
charm of this place is that the railway 
communications are so bad. The only de- 
cent train to get you out here brings you 
here at 1 o’clock, and to get back to Paris 
with anything like comfort you will have 
to leave again at 2 o’clock.” 

But one day a friend who had taken a 
country house ten or twelve miles away 
arrived on a visit. He and his son had 
come on bicycles. “My dear friend,” said 
Massenet, “in these days of the motor car 
bicycling is horribly dangerous. I wish 
you would promise me to give it up.” 


Mr. Werrenrath’s New York Recital 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will give 
his annual New York recital in Carnegie 
Lyceum, Fifty-seventh street and Seventh 
avenue, on Tuesday evening, October 24, at 
8:15 p. M. His program, to which he de- 
voted his entire Summer, includes songs by 
Schubert, Brahms, MacDowell and Strauss, 
besides some interesting. novelties. Mr. 
Werrenrath will have the assistance of 
Charles Albert Baker, at the piano. 





ONCE PIANIST, NOW SINGER. 


Ethelynde Smith, Soprano, Began Career 
as Instrumentalist 


PorTLAND, Me. Oct. 16.—Ethelynde 
Smith, the soprano, who was engaged 
as one of the soloists at the Maine Music 
Festival which was held last week, is 
an art.st who has taken a leading position 
in the musical life of this city and the East 
during the past few seasons and is to be 
heard in both public and private recitals 
during the coming Winter. She will sing 
with the Boston Opera House Orchestra 
at the orchestral concert in this city dur- 
ing the coming festival, which will be one 
of the most important ever held here as it 
marks the crystal celebration. 

Miss Smith did not begin her musical 
career with the idea of becoming a singer, 
but rather of entering the concert piano 
forte field, and as a very young woman 
she received nine years’ instruction in 
piano playing. As she grew older it be- 
came evident that she had an exceptionally 
good voice and she began the preparation 
for a career as vocal soloist by study in 
school and with private teachers of Ger- 
man and French, with the result that she 
has a thorough reading and_= speaking 
knowledge of both languages. 

Upon her graduation from school Miss 
Smith began her vocal studies with Mrs. 
Clara Tippett, of Boston, who has been her 
only teacher. She was offered the position 
of soprano in the quartet at St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church when she was a girl of 
nineteen, and since that time has done 
much concert, church and recital work in 
Maine, Massachusetts, and other parts of 
the country. She has many engagements 
booked for this season through New Eng- 
land. Miss Smith is the third of Mrs 
Tippett’s pupils who has sung at the Maine 
Festivals since they began. D. i. L. 
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OPERA REHEARSALS 
ON IN PHILADELPHIA 


Local Society Also Preparing for 
Its First Performance 
of the Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 16.—The first pair of 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the Academy of Music last Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening gave an enthu 
musical season, 


siastic start to the local 


which will be set under full swing with the 
opening performance of grand opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Friday eve 
ning, November 3, when Mary Garden will 
for the first time sing the role of Carmen. 
It is expected that Henri Scott, the Phila- 
delphia basso, also will be in the cast, al 
though his real début of the. season will 
be in an important role in “Die Walkutre” 
the following week. 

Orchestra rehearsals are now being held 
at the Opera House twice daily, and those 
who have been privileged to be present 
speak in enthusiastic terms of the new 
Waenerian conductor, Alfred Szendrei. 

The first operatic event of the season 
will be the presentation of “Carmen” by 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society, at the 
Academy of Music, on Wednesday evening 
of next week, October 25. 

The management of the Choral Society 
of Philadelphia announces as one of its 
special attractions of the season the en- 
gagement of Mme. Nina Drtmitrieff, the 
Russian soprano, who will sing in the per 
formance of Gounod’s “Redemption” 
Tuesday evening, November 21. 

In a special effort better to balance the 
voice parts of the People’s Choral Union, 
the management has decided to admit only 
tenors and bassos at present, before en- 
larging the membership as a whole. At 
some of the earlier rehearsals this fall the 
syllable method will be employed in study- 
ing “Elijah,” and it is stated that men who 
can read music fairly well need have no, 
fear of difficulty in keeping pace with the 
chorus in its preparation of the great ora- 
torio. Applications for membership should 
be made to the conductor, Selden Miller, 
No, 1705 Chestnut street. 

The Kneisel Quartet’s regular series of 
concerts will be given this year, as here- 
tofore, in Witherspoon Hall, on Monday 
evenings, October 23, November 27, March 
25, April 15 and April 20. 

The People’s Sight Singing Classes of 
ig10-11 will give their first concert of the 
season at Musical Fund Hall Tuesday eve 
ning, October 24, under the direction of 
Anne McDonough, with Marion Ritchie as 
accompanist. 

The Department of Music of the Uni 
versity Extension Society, while it has not 
fully completed its plans for the season, 
has determined the character of the re- 
citals and concerts to be given, and those 
already arranged testify to the continuance 
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of the high standard of work established 
last season. Included in this year’s ex- 
tended list of offerings are four lecture 
recitals on “The Master Song Composers 
of the German Romantic School,” by Karl 
Schneider, the conductor of the Fortnightly 
Club; a joint recital by Mme. Eames and 
Signor de Gogorza; a recital by Thaddeus 
Rich, concertmeister of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; a concert by the Fortnightly 
Club of eighty male voices, with full or- 
chestra, at the Academy of Music, in Feb- 
ruary; a course of six lecture-recitals by 
Lillian B. Fitz-Maurice, on “National Life 
as Reflected in Music”; three lecture-re 
citals by William Latta Nassau, on “The 
Modern Music Drama and Its Historical 
Background”; five chamber music concerts 
by the Hahn Quartet, the same number by 
the Kneisel Quartet, and a lecture-recital 
on Russian music by Alvah Glover Salmon, 
the talented Boston pianist who has made 
Slavonic music his chief study. 
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SAN FRANCISCO DEEPLY 
IMPRESSED BY AMATO 


Metropolitan’s Famous Baritone Sings 
Brilliantly and Big Audience Ap- 
plauds with Enthusiasm 


SAN Francisco, Oct. 9.—A big audience 
gathered in Scottish Rite Hall on Sunday 
afternoon to greet Pasquale Amato, the 
noted baritone, in recital. His admirable 
work was warmly received, and especially 
his delightful and stirring rendition of 
songs from the operas in which he made 
a most profound impression. In every way 
the concert was a brilliant success for this 
opera star and those of his company. Mme. 
Longari’s exquisite soprano voice and 
Signor Tanara’s artistic accompanying 
charmed the audience. The program was a 
long one, there being more than twenty- 
five numbers, including encores, to which 
the artists responded generously. Signor 
Amato will be heard in three more recitals. 

Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, originator 
of the Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study, is in San Francisco, to remain tor 
a short time, until she leaves for Portland, 
where she expects to make her home. She 
will depart tor Berlin next June to in 
struct the classes waiting for her there. 
The first of her series of lectures was 
given on Thursday afternoon, at Kohler 
and Chase Hall, before an appreciative au 
dience. 

At a musicale of the Sequoia Club on 


Friday evening several well-known local 
artists were heard. Cordelia Grylls, so 
prano, delighted those present in several 


ballads and songs. Piano solos were given 


by Eula Howard; songs by Harry New 
ton, bass, and violin numbers by Alice 
Guthrie. Ihe accompanist was Mrs. Ru 


dolph Van Norden. 

The first of a series of lectures on “The 
Truths Underlying the Science of Harmony 
and Its Application to Daily Piano Prac 
tice” was given by Fred S$. Robbins on 
Sunday afternoon. A _ fair-sized audience 
found this subject most interesting as pre 
sented by Mr. Robbins. eo 


MISS FLAHAUT RETURNS 


Opera Singer Will Devote Herself to 
Concert Work This Season 


Marianne Flahaut, the mezzo-soprano, 
who was for three years a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Companv. will this 
year devote her musical season to concert 


work under the management of R. E. John 
ston. 
Miss IFlahaut has just returned from 


Kurope and has brought with her many 
beautiful concert gowns, all designed by the 
artist herself. She says that modish gowns 
do not become her and she has fashioned 
for herself a great number of most artistic 
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WITH CHICAGO’S MUSICAL EDUCATORS 





HICAGO, Oct. 16.—Rossitter G. Cole has 


commenced an appreciation course of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestral concert 
programs at his studio in the Fine Arts 
Mrs. Cole illustrates the pro 
grams at the piano. 

Kdna Gunnar Peterson, the pianist, will 
soon start her recital season, having a num- 
ber of choice engagements already booked. 
Miss Peterson is to play with the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra at St. Paul on De 
on which occasion she will pre 
sent Rudolph Ganz’s new Concertstuck. 
Mr. Ganz will direct the orchestra and 
later in the program will accompany Miss 
Peterson when they play Mozart's Con 
certo for Two Pianos. 

The International Chautauqua Alliance 
held its meeting in Chicago Iast Wednes 
aay and Thursday with headquarters at the 
Chicago Beach Hotel. Wednesday after 
noon the first session was given to booking 
attractions for 1912. 

Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, will make 
her first appearance in her home city after 
three years’ absence next Sunday at the 
Studebaker. 

Hans Hess, ‘cellist, and Kurt Wanieck, 
pianist, of the Chicago Conservatory gave 
an interestine recital last Saturday after 
noon in Kimball Hall. 

Gordon Campbell has been engaged as 
accompanist for Charles W. Clark the bar 
itone, on his recital tour which opens Jan 
uary I under the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 
management. 

A pair of 
sional pupils gave a brilliant 


Building. 


cember 3, 


Marx Oberndorfer’s profes- 

recital last 
Thursday evening in the Assembly Rooms 
of the Fine Arts Building. Gordon Camp 
bell played the MacDowell E Minor So- 
nata and Marjorie Bertling gave Debussy’s 
“Arabesque.” The assisting artist was 
Mme. Bergilot Wallrud Tillisch, who gave 
a group of Grieg songs. 


walter Spry discussed compositions of 


Mendelssohn, Schuett and Chopin at the 

opening of the series last Friday morning 

in his studios in the Fine Arts Building 
lrederick Bruegger’s talented pupil, Wal- 


ter Lindsay was last week appointed tenor 
soloist at the Lakeview Presbyterian 
Church, 

Carl D. Kinsey, the manager of the 


booking 


\pollo Club, is doing considerable 
for artists in club work. 

\rthur Frazer, the California pianist, 
who recently located a studio in this city, 
has, in addition to an interestin~ local class, 
a number of pupils that followed him here 
from the far West. 

Rose Lutiger-Gannon, contralto, com 
menced her concert season last Wednesday 
evening at South Bend. 

Mme. Birdice Blye opens her season with 
a piano recital in Alderson, W. Va., this 
week. She will then go direct to North 
Carolina to fill engagements, beginning 
with a recital at Murfreesboro October 20 


\fter her North Carolina dates she will 
play for a large number of musical clubs 
and colleges in Virginia and West Vir 
ginia. 


\dvanced musical students gave a recital 
in Ziegfeld Ilall last Saturday morning. 
Pupils of Anton Foerster, pianist; Alexan 
der Sebald, violinist, and Maurice Devries, 
vocalist, presented the program. This in 
augurated the regular weekly series which 
will continue through the year under the 
auspices of the Chicago Musical College. 

Klizabeth Graham Barbour, pianist, is 
coaching with her former teacher, Julia 
Rivé King. 

Mme. Abbie Richardson gave a recital at 
the Frederick W. Root studio in Kimball 
Hall Building last Wednesday afternoon. 
She is sojourning at her old home in this 
city for a few weeks with her husband, 
Pierre Chereu, who is a French operatic 
stage manager. They are both engaged 
for the coming season at Nice, France. 


. Boe 





creations, all made on the Greek lines and 
of soft clinging chiffons, and had her ideas 
carried out by a famous modiste of Paris. 

Marianne Flahaut is booked to appear 
with the Mozart Club and the Rubinstein 
Club of New York at the New Symphony 
\uditorium of Newark, a Sunday night 
concert at the Hippodrome and with festi 
vals and musical organizations throughout 
the country. 


SEMBRICH’S SEASON 


Will Give Forty Concerts in Russia— 
Returns to America Next September 


Mme. Marcella Sembrich will open het 
concert tour for the season of I9QI11-12 in 
Berlin at the Philharmonic on November 2 
and will not appear again in America until 
next September. Professor Wilhelm 
Stengel, her husband, who has been ar 
ranging for her next year’s concert tour in 





this country, sailed from New York last 
Tuesday on the Aronprinzessin Cecilie to 
join Mme. Sembrich in Berlin. 

Most of Mme. Sembrich’s present season 
will be devoted to Russia, where she will 
give forty concerts in the principal cities, 
going, for the first time, as fat south as 
litlis. She will also make appearances in 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth and will perform 
in London and Paris in the Spring. Her 
\merican tour of 1912-13 will extend from 
September to May. 


The Flonzaley Quartet will make ex 
tended concert tours in [Europe this season 
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THOMAS ORCHESTRA RETURNS TO ITS OWN 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony Fea- 
ture of Opening Concert in 
the Chicago Series 


America, 
Ave., 
1911. 


Bureau of Musical 
62+ South Michigan 
Chicago, Oct. 16, 

Thomas Orchestra opened 

season last Friday af- 


HE Theodore 

its twenty-first 
ternoon at its own home in Orchestral Hall, 
auditorium having 
This im- 


every seat in the big 


been disposed of for the season. 


portant social and artistic body guards its 
favors in the form of seat reservations so 
jealously that there is a long waiting list 


always on file for the matinee perform 


ances 


The welcome to Director Stock and his 


instrumentalists was both sincere and en 
thusiastic. This year appears to find the 
organization with more changes of per- 


sonnel than usual. There are two absences 
from the first violin ranks 
likewise two members of 
well as double bass players. 
clarinet has changed, likewise 
the second bassoon, a trombonist and a 
trumpet player. Some of these vacancies 
in the rank have been filled up by members 
of the orchestra; others are new men, who 
gave good accounts of themselves on this 
occasion, for, despite the changes, the en- 
semble of the organization was remarkably 
smooth and telling. The string department 
appeared to be particularly well strength- 
ened, the woodwind was as good as ever, 
which is the highest possible compliment, 
while the instruments of percussion and 
the deep and mellow brass was signally sub- 
dued and sonorous. The playing through- 
out the afternoon was marked by a breadth, 
a finish and a tonal quality agreeable for 
the most exacting and sensitive. 

The ever agreeable overture to Weber’s 
“Der Freischutz’ proved pleasurable on 


one second vio- 
lin has departed, 
the ‘cello as 


The second 


this occasion. Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony in C Minor had a new revelation, 
glorified with new beauty through the clar- 
ity and facility of orchestral utterance. 
After the intermission Humperdinck’s 


Suite, “Die Konigskinder,” proved a 
timely revival, embracing a series of mel- 
odic states under the captions “Ruin,” 


Minstrels’ Last Song” and 
all charming music, de- 
The players gave it that 
charm of resiliency and abandon befitting 
the joyous themes. Following came the 
orchestral legend, “Zorahayda,” from the 
pen of the great Norwegian composer Johan 
Svendsen, who died only a few months ago. 
\s its title indicates, it 1s based on a Moor- 
ish theme taken from Irving’s “Alhambra” 
and is dainty descriptive music minus the 
deeper melancholy tinge that appears to 
color the music of the Northland. It is 
admirably scored throughout and _ was 
charmingly played. The finale of the after- 
noon was a h appy return to Ww agner with 
the Overture to “Tannhauser.” C.E.N, 


“Death,” “The 
the “Hellafest,” 
lightfully melodic. 


Mr. Klibanski Hears of 
Pupil’s Success Abroad. 





Sergei Klibanski, the Russian baritone, 
has just returned from his vacation in the 
\dirondacks, where he was busily engaged 
in coaching several advanced pupils who 
accompanied him. 

Since his return Mr. Klibanski has had 
word from Europe of the great success of 
one of his former pupils, Tilly Jansen, who 
has studied with no other teacher. Miss 
Jansen has just made a sensation as the 
Goose Girl in Humperdinck’s “Konigs- 
kinder” at the opera in Lubeck, Germany. 
Though it was a first performance of the 
part for her, the critics mention her fresh 
and attractive appearance, her natural in- 
stinct for the stage, the fullness and beauty 
of her voice and especially the excellence 


of her high register. Commendation was 
also given the evidences of her serious 
study both vocally and histrionically. 
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ing of 
breath control is faultless. 





Signor Alessandro Boncf 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
tone production and 


MME. DELIA M VALERI, The Rockingham, 1744-48 Broadway, New York 


LILLA ORMOND 


New York, 1910. 
eat inter- 





Signora Delia M. Valer 





Klibanski appeared in re 
cital at Ridgefield, Conn., singing songs by 
Homer, Franz, 3rahms, Giordani, Watts, 
Mendelssohn and Schubert, singing so well 
that he was re-engaged for a second re- 


Recently Mr. 








Sergei Klibanski and Pupils in the Adi- 
rondacks. From left to right: Mrs. 
Klibanski, Mr. Klibanski, Mrs. Hill 
and Mrs. Gillmore. 


Chilion Roselle, 
was ex- 


cital. He was assisted by 
who, as pianist and accompanist, 
ceptionally successful. 





MUSIC IN BALTIMORE 
Faculty of Maryland College for Women 
Gives Concert 


S,ALTIMORE, Oct. 16.—A faculty concert 
was given at the Conservatory of Music 
of the Maryland College for Women, Lu- 
therville, Md. on October 10, under the 
direction of Howard R. Thatcher, the di- 
rector. The program consisted of piano 
solos by Mr. Thatcher, Robert Paul and 
Richard Meyer; vocal selections by A. Lee 


Jones, tenor ; and duet for piano and violin 
by Katherine Dosh and Howard R. 
Thatcher. 

The reorganized choir of the Associate 
Congregational Church began its duties 
Sunday under the direction of Arthur C. 
Leonard, organist and choirmaster. The 
members of the choir are Emily Diver, so- 
prano; Elmer Smith, basso; Felix Mce- 
Nulty, tenor, and Mrs. William A. Gro 
contralto. Miss Diver won a three-year 
vocal scholarship at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory this season. 

The United Singers of Baltimore have 
elected the following officers: Herman 
Thomas, president; Joseph Leffert, first 
vice-president; Otto Brugermann, second 
vice-president; Herman Micklich, treas- 
urer; Joseph Himmelheber, secretary; G. 
W. Brucker, financial secretary. Theodor 
Hemberger was re-elected musical director. 


W. J. R. 





Perley Dunn Aldrich, of Philadelphia, 
has been engaged by the Public Education 
Department of New York to lecture on 
Schubert and his songs, October 18 and 23. 
Mr. Aldrich will be assisted by Mrs. J. 
Harrison Irvine, of New York, pianist. 


New York College of Music 


130 East 58th Street, New Y 
& ART’ aEIN, AUGUST ERAEMCKE. , 
A High School of Music under supervision of 
the Board of Regents of the State of New York. 


MR. HACKETT’S NEW POSITION 


Boston Tenor Becomes Soloist at St. 
Thomas’s Church in New York 


Boston, Oct. 16.—Charles Hackett, the 
popular young tenor of the Arlington Street 
Church, has resigned his position to accept 
that of tenor soloist at St. Thomas Church, 
in New York, at a salary said to be the 
largest ever paid in New York for such 
service. The people of Arlington Street 
Church, where Mr. Hackett is_ highly 
esteemed, both artistically and_ socially, 
while deploring their loss are gratified by 
this advance in the profession made by 
Mr. Hackett, whose rise has been phe 
nomenally rapid, and of whom all manner 
of great things are predicted on account 


of his extraordinary vocal and musical 
gifts. 

The training of the young singer has 
been done entirely with Mr. and Mrs. Ar 


with whom he will con 


thur J. Hubbard, 
He will spend much time 


tinue his study. 


in and about Boston this season, as he 
has many important concert engagements 
that will require his presence. He is in 


demand for such exacting work as the 
tenor part in the Verdi “Requiem,” in 
which he has made several strong successes. 


D. L. L. 





TORONTO ORCHESTRA SERIES 


“New World” Symphony at Season’s 
First Concert—Alma Gluck Soloist 


Toronto, Oct. 9.—The Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra made its first appearance 


this season last Tuesdav night at Massey 
Hall, presenting Dvorak’s symphony, 
“The New World,” as its principal number. 


Conductor Welsman’s welcome when he 
took up the baton was most hearty and 
spontaneous and his musicians did him 
proud. The symphony was interpreted in 
all its movements with requisite vigor or 
refinement and praiseworthy interpretation 
was given all the other numbers as well. 
The soloist was Mme. Alma Gluck, the 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
whose clear sweet voice and fascinating 
personality completely captivated her audi- 
ence. After the delightful aria from 
“Louise,” in which the orchestra gave her 
excellent support, Mme. Gluck sang “La 
Colomba,” “Psyche,” “Will .o’ the Wisp,” 
and as encores Cadman’s “From the Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water” and “My Laddie.” 
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Lachmund "4 


uring his three-year course with 
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VERA COURTENAY WITH 
QUINLAN OPERA COMPANY THE ‘“‘CREATIVE”’ LISTENER AND THE ORCHESTRA 
American Soprano Will Accompany “CRE ATIVE” listening to music is the will be the better one every time. Any 
Organization in Tour of British : Atlantic ne who calls his public ‘the rabble,’ and 


Isles and Colonies 


Lonpon, Sept. 30.—Few American girls 
who have risen to a gratifying height in the 
operatic firmament of Europe have main- 
tained their positions so consistently as 
Vera Courtenay, who to-day departed with 
the Quinlan Opera Company on its tour of 
the British Isles and will accompany this 
organization as one of its stars on its 
forthcoming tours of South Africa and 
Australia, singing a_ half-dozen leading 
roles, 

Miss Courtenay, who hails from Charles- 
ton, S. C., went to Paris with her family 
when quite young and gave great promise 
as a singer while still a child. Later she 
studied under some of the best known sing- 
ing masters of the French metropolis, in- 
cluding De la Nux. It was while she was 
finishing under the latter that Massenet, 
the composer, heard her sing one day by 
accident, with the result that he induced 
her to study the part of Manon in his opera 
of that name, coaching her himself until 
she was able to join the company at the 
Opéra Comique and sing the role regu- 
larly. Her success there was so gratifying 
that at the conclusion of the run of 
“Manon” she was re-engaged for two years, 
singing during this period and afterward 
for three years all the principal soprano 
roles. She has toured the capitals of the 
Continent with the French Opera Com- 
pany, and has sung for several seasons at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
freshness and dramatic power of her voice 
so charmed Carmen Sylva when the Rou- 
manian queen once heard her in Paris that 
she sent for the singer on several occasions 
io appear at her court musicales. V. W. 





Clarinet and Bassoon Prominent in 
First Tonkiinstler Concert 


musicale of the season of 
Society of New York and 
Tuesday evening 
Brooklyn. 


The opening 
the Tonkunstler 
Brooklyn was given on 
of last week in Memorial Hall, 


It offered a program unusually full with 
novelties. The clarinet and bassoon cer- 
tainly came into their own again, even if 
for only one night. An almost forgotten 
Beethoven duo in three movements was 
played by Gustave Langenus and Adolph 


Weiss, while in addition Mr. Langenus 
shared in a Brahms Clarinet Sonata in five 
movements, one of the twenty great works 
which were completed during the last 
seven years of Brahms’s lifetime. Mr. 
Weiss also played a concerto for bassoon 
of von Weber. Alexander Rihm was at 
the piano in both numbers. By way of 
variety, the program closed with a trio by 
Adolph Henselt, played in a verw spirited 
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“Juliette” 


Vera Courtenay, as 


manner by William Grafing King, violin; 
J. B. Heitmann, ’cello, and Edith Milligan- 
King, piano. The selection was especially 
fitting, as Henselt’s death occurred on the 
same day in I8&. A groun of songs ren 
dered earlier in the the program by Helen 
Niebuhr contained “La Lettre d’Adieu,” by 
Christiaan Kriens, which was well received. 


Song Recital in Plainfield 

J., Oct. 10—Grace Car- 
Victor Harris, the New 
York teacher and composer, was heard in 
recital here yesterday before the Monday 
Afternoon Club at the Casino. On her 
program were songs by Marcello, Schubert, 


PLAINFIELD, N. 
roll, a pupil of 


Franz, Brahms, Handel, Loewe, Sargeant 
and also a number of traditional old Irish 
and Scotch songs. 











NEW CONCERT SONGS by 
ALEXANDER 


RUSSELL 


(Concert Director, Wanamaker s, New York) 


“SUNSET” (High and low voice). 

“EXPECTATION” (High voice). 

“ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD 
DOG” (For a baritone voice). 

“THE SACRED FIRE" (High and low 
voice). 

Published by the JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES 
CANADA, ENTIRE SEASON, 


subject of an 
Monthly by 
who 


essay in the 
Robert Haven Schauffler, the 
that “it takes 
music, one to perform and one to 
Mr. Schauffler tells us that 
Kneisel Quartet assured him 
public 


cellist, contends two 
to make 
appreciate.” 
one of the 
that “he never 
without looking about for the most creative 
there.” The then quotes 


Thomas. 


began playing in 


listeners writer 
Theodore 

“Very 
any idea how intelligent and discriminat- 
ing listeners react upon the performers. A 
stupid audience kills the orchestra dead in 
five minutes, as water kills fire; whereas 
an intelligent and responsive audience will 
stimulate the musicians at once to their 
best efforts.” 


“My theory,” 


few people,” said Thomas, “have 


continues Mr. Schauffler, 


“is that an exclusive, contemptuous, un- 
democratic spirit 1s a sorry defect in any 
musician. Of two otherwise equal con- 


proudly insulates himself, will always labor 
under a serious dis: idy antage. One 
the chill in such a man’s work. It is eccen 
tric, abnormal, devoid of that human, emo 


tional quality which is the soul of art. 


feels 


‘After hearing a certain famous and 
frigid European conductor in New York 
not very long ago, I was not surprised 
when he remarked to me afterward with 
a contemptuous grimace, ‘The masses 
they are stupid! What do they care or 
understand? When | play or conduct | 


try to forget all about the audience abso 
lutely.’ 

“No wonder he found them stupid! This 
exclusive attitude is the surest means of 
putting listeners on the offensive, and 
quenching every creative spark that they 
may have brought as their offering. 

“It is a significant fact that Thomas, 
with far more provocation, never called his 
audiences stupid. This is why he left 


valued and in 
vestige of the 


For he 
every 


less SO. 
cultivated 


them far 
tensively 
creative instinct in his public.” 





ductors or players, the more democratic 
American Soprano Scores at Cassel. will also be in New York during certain 
Opera days of the week at No. 131 East Thirty 
fourth street. 


Bertin, Oct. 3.—Emma Lucy Gates who 
has been engaged as prima donna soprano 
for the Cassel Royal Opera for this year, 
has made a most successful season’s begin 
ning. Within the thrce weeks since the 
Opera opened its season Miss Gates has 
sung /l oglinde in “Rheingold,” “Petites 
Michus” (French operetta), “Un Ballo in 
Maschera” Constance in “Entftihrung” 


and the Avoenigim in “Magic Flute.” The 
“Rheingold” performance was attended by 
the Kaiser and the entire royal family and 


a large suite. The press of Cassel is full of 
praise for the young American singer’s art 
-Miss Gates is a pupil of the well-known 
voice teacher, Mme. Corelli of Berlin—and 
compliment the Intendantur on her engage- 
ment. om F. 2 


Florence E. H. Marvin’s Teaching Plans 


teacher of 
such au 


Florence E. H. Marvin, the 


voice, who is highly endorsed by 
thorities as Riccardo Martin and Dr. Hol 
brook Curtis, will teach this Winter at her 


Brooklyn studio, No. 75 Willow street, and 


Large Class for Frank E. Morse 


Boston, Oct. 16—LErank E, Morse, the 
teacher of singing, has reopened his studios 
with a full class of pupils, including an un 
usually large number of professionals. The 
students this year represent many parts of 
the country, and there is one from Brazil. 
The regular interesting studio recitals by 
Morse pupils will begin this week and the 
first regular pupils’ recital will take place 
in Steinert Hall, November 16 

DD. as he 


Strauss Promises New Opera Here 


BERLIN, Oct. 13.—Richard Strauss, the 
composer, has signed a contract with Man 
ager Max Reinhardt for the first perform 


ance of the opera “Ariadne in Naxos” at 
the Deutsches Theater in Berlin next 
Spring. Hugo von Hoffmansthal will write 
the libretto. 


Athanaél to 
Paris Opéra. 


Dufranne 
Thais 


Hector 
Mary Garden's 


Sang 
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KREHBIEL ASSAILED 
FOR HIS ATTACKS 
QN GUSTAY MAHLER 


[Continued from page 1) 


Mahler died the newspapers and wiciolleals 
gave as much space and attention to him 
as is usually given only to kings. He was 
recognized a king in the realm of art. 

Of the glowing tributes paid to Mahler’s 
memory after his death it would be easy 
to quote enough to fill volumes. The key- 
note of all these tributes is best formulated 
in one sentence, a sentence by which the 
leading European musical publication, Die 


Musik, opened its pages after Mahler's 
death: “The world has lost its greatest 
artist. Gustav Mahler is dead.” 


The above _ sufficiently demonstrates 
Mahler’s standing in the musical world, 

It was this artist whom Mr. Krehbiel de- 
nounced as “prejudicial to the good taste 
of the American people,” and to whom he 
undertook to give lessons as to the inter- 
pretation of musical classics! 

In 1907 Mahler came to New York. The 
American public—always genuinely re- 
sponsive and with a keen sense of appreci- 
ation for the work of a true genius—re- 
ceived him enthusiastically. But one day 
it was discovered by the musical critic of 
the New York 7Jribune that Gustav Mahler 
was a very poor conductor. This "dis- 
covery” was immediately announced to the 
public and fault after fault was pointed out 
to the surprised readers. Mr. Mahler was 
indeed very severely criticized in the 
Tribune. 

Of what nature were these criticisms? 
We find a characteristic sample of them in 
the Tribune’s “post-mortem” article : 

“Mahler was wiiling wantonly to insult the peo- 
ple’s intelligence and taste by such things as mul- 
tiplying the voices in a Beethoven Symphony 
(additional kettledrum in the “Pastorale,” for in- 


stance) by cutting down the strings and doubling 
the flutes in Mozart’s “G Minor.” 


This sentence is characteristic of the way 
the Tribune's critic listened to Mahler’s in- 
terpretations. He never noticed or men- 
tioned the dramatic power of Mahler’s con- 
ceptions, the rhythmical and dynamic per 
fection, the beauty of tone he drew from 
the orchestra—al!l these great and beautiful 
things which made Mahler’s interpretations 
unique in their picturesque suggestive 
power. But he carefully noted every 
“doubled flute” and every “additional ket- 
tledrum.” Imagine an art critic incapable, 
of feeling the beauties of a picture, but 
carefully criticizing the picture’s frame and 
mentioning every speck of dust on it! 

Oh, Richard Wagner! Of all thy won 
derful creations there is none more genu- 
inely alive than Beckmesser in the “Meister- 
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singer von Nurnberg.” This specimen—the 
hater of genius, the faulthfnder, the man 
miserably small in his attacks on everything 
great—this specimen exists! He always 
has existed and always will exist. He is 
indeed immortal. And _ here, in_ the 
Tribune's musical “critic,” we have a most 
perfect sample of his type. 

Now then, Mr. Beckmesser-Krehbiel, let 
me inform you that such items, in the edit- 
ing of the classics, as you reproach 
Mahler with were first introduced by no 
less a man than Richard Wagner himself 
and that since then they have been and are 
being used by every prominent conductor. 
Perhaps you have never read Wagner’s es- 
say on the Symphonies of Beethoven, for 
if you had read it you would have known 
the facts. As a conductor Wagner was the 
first to double the horn parts in the Ninth 
Symphony. After that Bulow added two 
horns in the Seventh Symphony, augmented 
the brass in the “Coriolan” Overture, 
changed the division of strings in the Third 
“Leonore” Overture and introduced in- 
numerable other changes. Most of these 
changes have since then become a tradition. 
They have been accepted by Richter, 
Nikisch, Muck, Weingartner, and are con- 
stantly used, not only by these artists, but 
also by hundreds of other conductors the 
world over. These facts are known now- 
adays to every professional musician and | 
dare say to every conservatory pupil. Sadly 
enough, they are not known to the musical 
“critic” of the New York Tribune. 

Having frequented orchestral concerts 
for twenty or thirty years, you have heard 
all these works produced many a time with 
those very “objectionable” changes. Yet 
you never before denounced them as “in- 
sults to taste” equal to an “outrage on the 
Bible or Shakespeare,” as in Mahler’s case. 
Why did you not? Perhaps you felt that a 
thing “outrageous” in the Sixth ( Pastorale) 
Symphony was quite permissible in the 
Seventh and Ninth? I do not quite believe 
you had any such grotesque idea. I think 
I really know why you did not notice them. 
You simply did not hear them! Strange, 
isn’t it, for a man who has written a whole 
volume under the title “How to listen to 
music !” 

It was all different in the case of Mahler. 
Here every small item of editing—how- 
ever legitimate or however insignificant— 
was carefully noted by you and scornfully 
reprimanded in the columns of the Tribune 
as an outrage on the classics. To be quite 
frank, I again do not believe you heard any 
of these “outrages.” But I do believe that 
you have some friends whose business it is 
to have a rather exact knowledge of or- 
chestral scores and who made it their busi- 
ness to point out to you every little detail 
that could be used as a weapon against the 
much-hated conductor of the Philharmonic. 

What was the true reason of all that 
hatred? What was the reason of this ex- 
tremely bellicose attitude toward Gustav 
Mahler? This would be a question inter- 
esting to study. 

There was at one time a rumor that 
Mahler had protested against having his 
symphonies “analyzed” and “annotated” by 
you in the Philharmonic Society’s program 
books. Whether this was so I do not know, 
although in your obituary notice of Mahler 
there is one passage which seems to indi- 
cate that it was so, 

This is the passage of your article: 

‘‘_ in one instance he (Mahler) denied in a let- 
ter to this writer that he had ever written a letter 
quoted in an analysis of one of his symphonies 
written by a warm admirer and friend, and made 
believe that he could not understand it at all.’ 


lf one succeeds in disentangling the 
clumsy English of this sentence one finds 
at least one clear indication, namely, that 
there was some trouble between the com- 
poser of the symphony and its “analyzer.” 
\n indication that Mahler did not like to 
be presented to the public in that kind of 
an “analysis” and that he expressed his 
views in a letter to the writer of the analy- 


sis in a most decided and unmistakable 
fashion. Those who have known Mahler 
personally remember his absolute frankness 
and his inability to disguise his thoughts 
and opinions. It was one of the finest tea- 
tures of his true and noble nature. But 
the “analyzer” evidently did not take it 
kindly. He—a critic—did not like to be 
criticized and denounced by the composer 
naturally a feeling of animosity ensued. It 
was thus, no doubt, that the man who pro- 
fessed to be “a warm admirer and friend” 
turned into a spiteful enemy. 

However, there were also other reasons 
for attacking the Philharmonic Society's 
conductor. These reasons have _ been 
clearly pointed out by several New York 
papers (other than the Tribune) on the 
occasion of Mahler’s death. For instance, 
the Evening Post, in speaking of Mahler’s 
possible successor at the Philharmonic 
desk, Says: 

“he (the conductor) must be prepared to be 
violently assaulted by a certain journalistic faction 
ba faction which, in the interest of rival insti- 
tutions, petpes to undermine the health of both 
Seidl and Mahler by the persistent shooting of 
those poisoned arrows from which even such 
burly ‘iants as Wagner and Liszt suffered 
agonies, 


And the 
that 


same issue of the paper states 


‘‘Mahler’s fatal illness was, if not brought on, 
at any rate accelerated by many unpleasant ex- 
periences, including vicious newspaper assaults.” 


This reference to “rival institutions” and 
to a “certain journalistic faction” working 
in the interest of such institutions opens a 
rather clear vista of things going on behind 
the back of the unsuspecting public. We 
understand now why it was not only de- 
sirable but necessary to belittle in the eyes 
ot the readers the great conductor, Gustav 
Mahler, and why it was advisable to as- 
sault him with “poisoned arrows.” 

These references form a rather curious 
contrast to the assertions of Mr. Krehbiel 
himself, who in the Tribune informs us 
that it is “unpleasant” for him to say 

“harsh things” about Mahler, but that “a 
sense of duty demands that they be said.” 

After having read the Evening Post and 
after having done a little thinking we begin 
to have an entirely new idea as to the true 
nature of that “sense of duty.” 

The first and holiest duty of a critic— 
as pointed out by Robert Schumann (the 
greatest musical critic that ever lived )—is 
to encourage the great artist and to facili- 
tate an understanding between him and the 
public. Did you do that, Mr. Krehbiel? 
No. Instead of explaining to the public 
the grandeur and the beauty of Mahler's 
interpretations you did just the contrary— 
you tried to mislead the public as to the 
real value of that great artist. Nor did 
you do your duty toward the Philharmonic 
Dociety, whose promoters had made such 
noble sacrifices in order to give New York 
the benefit of fine orchestral concerts under 
the leadership of a truly great conductor. 
But least of all did you do your duty 
toward Mahler himself. Instead of help- 
ing him and encouraging him you did all 
you could to poison the last years of his 
life—in the interest of rival institutions. 


Gustav Mahler in the few years of his 
American activity accomplished great ar- 
tistic deeds which will never be forgotten. 

With the genius and energy that were 
his, he in an amazingly short time created 
in New York a symphony orchestra second 
to none; and with this orchestra he in the 
course of two seasons presented to the 
public a series of colossal programs which 
comprised practically the entire orchestral 
repertory of classical and modern music. 
Such programs under B soy distinguished 
leadership soon caused New York to be the 
envy ‘of many of the world’s greatest and 
oldest musical centers. The series of op- 
eratic productions conducted by Mahler at 
the Metropolitan Opera House will also be 
reniembered as great artistic events. 





Did New York fully appreciate what 
Mahler had done for it? It is to be hoped 
it did, and some of the newspaper articles 
! have seen after his death seem to indicate 
it. They all spoke ot the deceased with 
respect and regret. Only Mr. Krehbiel 
took occasion to publish a “post-mortem” 
article, «very sentence of which breathes 
hatred and malice. It is, as I said before, 
a pail of mud thrown on a fresh grave. 
ile would-be humorous and playful char- 
actcr of tnese attacks on a dead person 
makes them doubly repugnant. Such a 
“post-murtem’™ published in a big New 
York paper is a blemish on the face of 
American journalism. No wonder other 
newspapers protested. The New York 
l’ress best expressed the general indigna- 
tion by justly denouncing Krehbiel’s article 
as “an outrage to the feelings of every 
reader possessed of a grain of common 
decency,’ 

There is, however, one reason, Mr. Kreh- 
biel-Beckmesser, why I am glad you wrote 
abeut Mahler as you did. Your article 
cottains extremely valuable material which 
may be well used some day—applied to 
vourse!f, 

Should you at any time for any reason 
retire from active work, a conscientious re- 
viewer giving an account of your career as 
a critic will have an easy task. He will 
simply have to quote your own words. It 
is truly remarkable how well the words 
spoken by Mr. Krehbiel of Mahler seem 
to fit Mr. Krehbiel himself. 


This is what Mr. Kreh- This is what the future 
biel had to say of Gus- reviewer will have to 
tav Mahler. (New say of Mr. Krehbiel. 
York Tribune, May 

21st, 1911.) “His influence was 


not helpful but preju 
“His influence was dicial to good taste.” 
not helpful but prejudi- 
cial to good taste. “It is unpleasant to 
say such harsh things, 
but a sense of duty de- 


“It is unpleasant to 
mands that they be 


say such harsh things 


but a sense of duty sai 

demands that they be 

said.” “It was eminently 
characteristic of the 


man that in New York, 
characteristic of the where Mahler was re 
man that in New York, spected, he would as 
where Seidl’s memory sault his memory on 
was revered, he seldom the very day after the 


“It was eminently 


if ever mentioned artist’s death.’ 
him.”’ 

“He never knew, ot 
“He never knew, or if he knew, he was 
if he knew, he was not willing to acknowl 
never willing to ac- edge that the reader 


would be as quick to 
resent an outrage on a 
great contemporary art 
tist as a corruption oi 
Seethoven or Mozart.” 


knowledge that the 
Philharmonic audience 
would be as quick to 
resent an outrage on 
the musical classics as 
a corruption of the 


Bible or Shakespeare.”’ “Tn his treatment of 
a musical problems and 
In his treatment of in expressing his opin 
the simple melodies of ions (some of them 


his symphonies (some 
of them borrowed with 
out acknowledgment) 
he was utterly incon 
siderate of their es- 


sence 
et “We can not see how 
any of his writing can 
long survive him.’ 

But best and fittest of 
all will be the closing 
paragraph of the article. 


borrowed without ac 
knowledgment) he was 
utterly inconsiderate of 


’ 


their essence.”’ 


“We can not. see 
how any of his music 
can long survive him.” 


(Closing paragraph 


of Mr. Krehbiel’s arti There the reviewer wil! 
cle on Mahler: say: 

“Of the unhappy re- “Of the unhappy re 
lations which existed lations which existed 
between him and the between him and the 
Philharmonic Society’s Philharmonic Society’s 
promoters it would conductor it would 
seem to be a duty to seem a duty to speak; 
speak; but the subject but the subject is un- 
is unpleasant; those pleasant; those most in 
most interested know terested know the facts; 
the facts; the injury the injury that has 


that has been done can been done can not be 
not be undone and undone and when it be- 
when it becomes neces- comes necessary the 
sary the history may history may be un- 
be unfolded in its en folded in its entirety. 


tirety. It were best if It were best if it could 
it could be forgotten.” be forgotten. 
Yes, Mr. Krehbiel-Beckmesser — those 


most interested know the facts. The injury 

that is done cannot be undone. And it were 

best—for you—if it could be forgotten. 
Ossie GABRILOWITSCH 


Munich. tort. 
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AUGUSTA COTTLOW GRATEFUL FOR EARLY START 





UGUSTA COTTLOW, the 
American pianist, is not of those who 
believe that the public appearances of mu- 
sicians in childhood are liable to interfere 
with the proper maturing of their art. On 
the contrary, she is very grateful that she 


was herself allowed public appearances as 
a child of ten. She was spoken of then 
as a remarkable child, after her mother, 
Mrs. Selina O. Cottlow, an accomplished 
amateur musician and her daughter’s first 
teacher, had taken her from their home in 
Shelbyville, Ill., to study under the best 
teachers procurable in Chicago. But Miss 
Cottlow does not seem to consider these 
early appearances of hers so remarkable 
as others did. In her own words: 

“I can hardly think that there was any- 
thing remarkable in them. I seemed to ex- 
pect to play well. I never wondered 
whether I would or hoped that I would—I 
just knew that I would. I had always 
practised and studied with an end in view 
and seemed always to know that, though 
far from perfect, the piece would we well 
played when I had finished studying it. 
Therefore I had no fear of myself when I 


famous 


went before an audience. Oh, yes, I used to 
get nervous at first; but it was not because 
of myself. It was the frieht that one gets 
when every eye and thoucht of a large 
gathering are upon her. It may be that 
these conflicting and varying thought 
waves do reach their mark; but to the 
child they were not understood and made 
me feel queer. But when I played it was 
always with assurance, for I had mastered 


my piece to the satisfaction of my imma- 
ture understanding. 
“One day, when I had given numerous 


concerts in Chicago and had played with 
the orchestra there, my mother informed 
me that I was to play under the baton of 
the great Anton Seidl in New York. I 
knew that I had been growing all this time 
and | was thankful. I remember looking 
back, then, and measuring my advance 
ment from the time I had left Shelbyville, 
and it made me glad; and I thanked God 
for my mother who had known how to 
guide me, for a talent that was unmistak 
able and for that I had wofked and 
grown!” 

Augusta Cottlow’s career from the time 
she first came to New York has been a 
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succession of triumphs. It would be too 
long a story to tell in one installment were 
it not that the longest story were best told 
in a few words. Miss Cottlow played the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto with Seidl’s Or 
chestra and was immediately engaged for a 
reappearance. Shortly afterward she se- 
cured a third engasement under the same 
great conductor. Then came a trip to 
Europe, where she became the favorite pu- 
pil of Busoni and studied theory with O. 
B. Boisé. She has appeared with nearly 
every large organization in this country 
and under the baton of most of the famous 
conductors abroad; and the coming season 
is to make her fifth tour of America as 
one of the foremost pianists of the world. 
Hanson Program for German Press 
Club 

The German Press Club of New York, an 
organization which offers musical programs 
far beyond the usual, and which has for 
its guests at these musical gatherings many 
prominent people in the world of literature 
and art, has arranged for its first concert 
the following interesting program supplied 
by M. H. Hanson: 

Duet, ‘“‘Der 
dach, Henriette 
Lieder (from the Danish): ‘“‘Ich 
(F. von Holstein), Grieg, ‘““Tratiime,”’ 
Wesendonck), Wagner, and ‘“Zueignung,” 
mann von Gilm), Richard Strauss, Adele 


“Tl mio tesoro,” from “Don Giovanni,” 
Aeolsharfe,” (Moédricke), Brahms, 


Abschied,”” Eugen Hil 
Adele Krueger; 
Liebe Dich,”’ 
(Mathilde 
(Her 
Krueger : 
Mozart, 
“Die 


Voeglein 
Wakefield and 


“An ei ne ( 
F orelle, (Schubert), Schubert, and Rondelle, 
“Enfant aux airs,’””’ Emile Paladilhe, George Har 


Smetana: 
Rehfeld, 
*Omat 


Wake 


Friedrich 

“Spanish Dance,” F. 
Pilzer; Duet: Scene from 
Granville Bantock, Henriette 
field and George Harris, Jr.; “‘“Schlagende Herzen” 
(Otto Julius Bierbaum), Richard Strauss, “Traum 
durch die Dammerung,” (Otto Julius Bierbaum), 
Richard Strauss, and “Der Lenz” (Felix Dahm), 
Eugen Hildach, Henriette Wakefield 


“Aus der Heimat,” 


Drdla, 


rie, Jr.: 
“Souvenir,” 
Maximilian 
Khayyam,” 


Kitty Cheatham’s Tour 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA IN 
ANNIVERSARY CONCERT 


Program Chosen from Works Most 


Popular with Symphony Patrons 
Since Early Days 
Boston, Oct. 14.—The program of the 


thirtieth anniversary concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, held in Symphony 
llall yesterday afternoon and this evening, 
was as follows: “Eroica” symphony, Bee 
thoven; “Unfinished” symphony, Schubert ; 
“Academic” overture, Brahms. This pro 
gram, without the personal element of a 
soloist, was eminently appropriate to the 
occasion. The music performed was 
chosen from the lists of the works which 
had been most popular with symphony pat- 
rons since the early days of the orchestra. 


Mr. Fiedler gave an eloquent perform- 
ance of the symphony, which represents, 
perhaps, the greatest stride that Beetho- 


ven took in the course of his entire artistic 
development. The “Eroica” symphony is 
an incredibly big achievement for the time 
of its appearance. Heaven knows it would 
be big enough to-day—bigger than any now 


living seems privileged to produce—but for 
this colossus to bring forth in 1804 through 
the crusted moulds of the classic period 


was certainly one of nature's miracles. The 
Schubert symphony was fortunately placed 
and the Brahms overture brought an ex- 
hilarating conclusion to the concert. 


In Jordan Hall, on the evening of the 


1ioth and rath, the Countess Thamara de 
Swirsky, of Russia and other places, played 
the piano and danced various dances to 


music by Dvorak and Luigini, Brahms and 
Gounod, and others, A small orchestra of 





Kitty Cheatham is beginning what prom symphony players assisted, William Krafft 
ises to be the busiest season she has ever conducting. The Countess played Rach 
had. She will appear in Chicago on Oc maninoff's C Sharp Minor Prelude and 
tober 24, in Cincinnati on October 26, De Sinding’s “Rusties of Spring” on Tuesday 
troit on October 27 and New Orleans No evening, and showed that she had been 
vember 6. Then follows a tour of Texas extensively drilled as a pianist. Her most 
and a recital in Kansas City on Novem important dances were the ‘“Tanagra’ 
ber 17, with others in smaller Kansas’ dances, after Greek tradition, and it may 
towns Miss Cheatham’s itinerary then be said that these dances were more Greek 
carries her to Buffalo, Watertown, N. Y., than the music which accompanied them 
Newark, N. J. (a Thanksgiving matinée), There were appreciative audiences at both 
and Providence, X, I. concerts. UO. Dy 

in the afternoon. The piquant “Mephisto 
Waltz” would alone have been a notable 


IN GONCERT SEASON 


[Continued from page 


there is every reason to hope that he will 
eventually outgrow them. The passionate, 
untamed gypsy spirit with which Liszt’s 
music is surcharged he caught in unfor 
getable fashion and rose to some superb, 
virile climaxes In quieter passages his 
tone is of limpid beauty, and his mastery 
of the secrets of the pedals enables him 
to color it with rare and lovely tints. His 
digital fleetness is amazing His pas 
sage work is ideally clear, free from all 
traces of blurring. His trill is of beautiful 
evenness He was recalled about eight 
times after the “Fantasy” and had finally 


demands for an 
equal cause for 
numbers later 


to yield to the insistent 
His work gave 
m in the three 


cncore, 
satisfact 


Si lo 


achievement. 
The orchestra supported Mr. Ornstein 
efficiently and the audience showed so much 
joy over the “Fantasy” that it is to be hoped 
pianists will take the hint and give it more 


attention in the future. lHlas anv one, by 
the way, ever pointed out the striking af 
finity between its main theme and that ot 
the first allegro of Dvorak’s “New World” 

Carl Morris, who sang two folksongs 
that serve as thematic bases of the “Hun 


garian Fantasy,” revealed himself as a sing 


er of intelligence and rare skill. His voice, 
a deep baritone, is rich and noble in timbre 
and is refreshingly free from defects of 
production. He sings with taste and re 
finement of style, phrases like a musician, 
enunciates admirably and possesses tem 
perament and charm of personality. His 


spirited delivery of the two numbers earned 
him well-merited applause. Mr. Arens ac 
companied him with as much skill as he 
exhibits in conducting 
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Della Thal, the Chicago pianist, opened 
her concert tour at Des Moines, lIa., on 
October 16. 

* * x 

The Frank Croxton Quartet, of New 
York, entertained the Chicago Press Club 
last Saturday night. 

x * x 

Theodore S. Bergey, the tenor, has been 
engaged as one of the soloists this season 
to appear before the Alliance Frangaise 
in Chicago. 

* * * 

Charles Galloway, of St. Louis, gave the 
inaugural recital on the new organ recently 
installed in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Tulsa, Okla. 

* * x 

Baryle Stuart, a pupil of Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, the Philadelphia vocal teacher, has 
hegun his season’s work and has already a 
large class of pupils. 

x * x 

The Purdue course of lectures and con- 
certs in La Fayette, Ind., began on October 
17 at the Brick Church. Prominent soloists 
will appear at these concerts this season. 

x * x 

C. A. Grant Schaeffer gave an informal 
reception and musicale to his pupils at the 
College Club Rooms, in the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, on Friday evening of last 
week. 

x * x 

The Milwaukee Liedertafel Musical So- 
ciety has held its first rehearsal under the 
new director, Bruno M. Herling, who was 
chosen some time ago to lead the society 
during the season. 

* * ~ 

The Ladies’ Choral, of the International 
\rt Society of New York, of which Dr. J. 
Christopher Marks is director, rendered a 
program at an invitation musicale in Flush- 
ing, L. I., last week. 

+ * * 

A faculty concert was given at the Lime- 
stone College of Music, Gaffney, S. C., 
on October 13. The program included piano 
works and songs by Schumann, Desprez, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Clemens and Moszkow- 
ski. 

* x 

A successful concert was given at the 
Swedish Bethany Church, New Britain, 
Conn., on the evening of October 9 by Paul 
Hultman, pianist, and Gustav Holmquist, 
baritone. Both have recently returned 
from a tour abroad. 

x * x 

Mrs. Charles N. McGaffey, née Lucille 
Watkin, is now corresponding secretary of 
the Schubert Ciioral Club, of Dallas, lex. 
This club has brought numerous artists to 
Dallas, and is planning an interesting sea- 
son for IQII-12. 

= 6 

Director William Boeppler, of the Wis- 
consin Conservatory of Music, Milwaukee, 
has secured Harry Morgan, conductor of a 
vocal school in New York and Chicago, as 
an instructor in the vocal department of 
the conservatory. 

* * * 

Winnifred Wallace Lamb, a pianist who 
spent last year in Paris, has resumed her 
old position with the Columbia School of 
Music in Chicago, and gave her first recital 
since her return Thursday evening in the 
Fine Arts Building. 

* * * 


Hugo Kortschak gave a violin recital at 
the Victoria Theater, La Fayette, Ind., on 
October 11, under the auspices of the La 
Fayette Conservatory of Music. He played 


pieces by Paganini, Mozart, Schumann, 
Scott and Wieniawski. 
. #-% 


William Wade Hinshaw, bass baritone, 
will arrive in New York from Europe on 
November to and be at his old home in 
Chicago ten days later. After a_ short 
visit he will return East to resume his work 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

* * x 

Clara Catherine Chain, reader, and Alma 
Beck, contralto, of Cincinnati, appeared be- 
fore the Woman’s Musical Club at Sey- 
mour, Ind., last week, Miss Chain giving 
her own arrangement of “Hiawatha” in six 
scenes, while Miss Beck sang compositions 
by American composers. 

kok x 

Percival Le Sueur, organist, of Erie, 
Pa., has announced a series of fourteen re- 
citals which he will give at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of that city. Mr. Le Sueur 
recently dedicated a new organ at Ridge- 
way, Pa., and expects to fill numerous re- 
cital engagements during the Winter. 

+ a * 

The Music Hall at the Academy of Mu- 
sic in Brooklyn has been crowded at each 
of the recent lecture-recitals of Carl Fiqué. 
Last week he dealt with Berlioz’s “Damna- 
tion of Faust” and a number of excerpts 
were played on the piano with telling effect. 


In this week’s lecture Mr. Fiqué discusses 
Weber’s “Oberon.” 
* * + 


The Kenosha, Wis., Choral Society has 
elected the following officers: President, 
Joseph Lindl; vice-president, E. L. Chip 
pee; secretary, Pearl McIntyre; assistant 
secretary, Margaret Becker; treasurer, 
Henry R. DeBerge; director, Father Wal- 
ter. The society will sing “The Messiah” 
at one of its concerts. 

ko ox Ox 

The St. James Episcopal Choir, of Chi- 
cago, last Sunday gave the second choral 
festival service at the church, under the 
direction of John W. Norton.  Righini’s 
Motet, “The Lord Is Great,” and Mac- 
Farren’s “The Lord Is My Shepherd” were 
presented. Walter Keller, organist, was 
soloist on this occasion. 

x * * 

The City College Glee Club has been or- 
ganized in Baltimore with forty members. 
The officers are George Bacon, president; 
Crawford Smith, vice-president; Vernon 
Smith, librarian, and William Fulton, di- 
rector. Conrad Uhlig was elected honorary 
president and will coach the students. Re- 
hearsals will be held weekly. 

x *« x 

Speaking of two recent concerts in Wa- 
tertown, S. D., in which Bernice Case ap- 
peared with marked success, the Watertown 
Public Opinion stated that she was a pupil 
of the Boston Conservatory. On the con- 
trary, Miss Case, who is a Brooklyn girl, 
received her entire training in her home 
city under Mrs. Henry Smock Boice. 

* * * 

The Chopin Club of Providence, of which 
Mrs. C. L. Harris is president, opened its 
season Thursday morning with “A Morn 
ing with Mendelssohn.” The program was 
entirely made up of selections from Men- 
delssohn, the lovely G minor concerto 
being expressively played by Mrs. Emma 
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Winslow Childs, assisted by a_ strong 
quartet. 
. “te 

Leo S. Thuis, organist, of Cincinnati, has 
been re-engaged as teacher of piano and 
voice at Miami Military Institute, German- 
town, O. In addition to his teaching he 
will also direct the newly organized glee 
club. Mr. Thuis has recently returned 
from abroad and has secured several new 
masses for male voices, wiich he will give 
at Holy Trinity Church in the near future. 

r . x * x 

Willibald Lehmann, of Cincinnati, having 
recovered from his serious illness suff- 
ciently to resume teaching, has re-opened 
his studio in that city. In the interest of 
his health, Mr. Lehmann has decided to re- 
linquish his position as organist and choir 
director of Central Christian Church and 
is retaining, outside of his teaching, only 
the position of accompanist to the Orpheus 
Club. 

x * * 

A piano recital was given by Nicholas 
Klsenheimer at Allaire Hall, New York, on 
October 8, under the auspices of the Union 
of German Chorus directors. The pro- 
gram interpreted by Dr. Elsenheimer in- 
cluded a prelude and fugue from Bach's 
“Well Tempered Clavichord,” Beethoven's 
D Minor Sonata, Brahms’s Intermezzo and 
Ballade, op. 118, several Liszt numbers and 
the Liszt arrangement of the “Liebestod.” 

& >” * 

A musicale by students of the Chicago 
Musical College was given last Saturday 
morning in the Ziegfeld, presenting Ethel 
Hanevald, Agatha Landrich and Charles 
Gabriel at the piano, Emily Rhode, Edwin 
C. Olson and Grace Elsie Clark, in vocal 
selections and Rose Vito as_ violinist. 
Maurice Devriese played the piano for vo- 
cal numbers and Anton Foerster played the 
second piano for Weber’s Concerstticke, 
op. 79. 

* * x 

The first faculty concert of the Wiscon- 
sin Conservatory of Music took place at 
the Pabst Theater, Milwaukee, recently. A 
long, varied program pleased the audience. 
Wilhelm Middelschulte appeared for the 
first time before an American public and 
presented Liszt’s “Ad nos ad_ salutarem 
undam.” Mrs. Norman Hoffman and Hans 
Bruening pleased the audience with Sind- 
ing’s variation in E flat minor for two 
pianos. 

* * x 

Hamlin Hunt last week gave the first of 
his series of organ recitals in Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, Miss., before a large 
audience. Mr. Hunt’s scholarly playing and 
interesting programs have made his recitals 
very popular with the musical public. The 
program included the Fugue in D Major, 
by Bach; works by César Franck, Martini, 
Bossi and the “Canzona della Sera,” by 
d’Evry, in which the orchestra effects of 
the organ were fully displayed. 

x * x 

Heinrich Hammer, conductor of the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra, read an 
interesting paper at the recent meeting of 
the Music Study Club, of Washington, his 
subject being “History and Forms of Mu- 
sic.” Illustrations were given by Marion 
West, Mildred Kolb, Mildred Rider and 
Marguerite Howard. David Bispham has 
taken a great interest in this society and 
later in the season has promised to give 
a song recital before its members. 

* 2-¢@ 

The Germania Mannerchor, Theodor 
Hemberger director, presented an elaborate 
musical program Monday, October 9, in the 
society's hall. The program included or- 
chestral numbers, male and female choruses 
and solos by Mathilde Steil, Annetta Feld- 
haus, Elsie Hoffman, Stephan Steinmueller 
and Richard F. Fleet. Mrs. Stephan Stein 
mueller and Director Hemberger gave sev- 
eral piano selections. It was the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization. 

a at ae 

Hanna Wolff Freeman, concert pianist 
and composer of Indianapolis, has just com 
pleted an orchestral composition written in 
the form of a prelude and of considerable 
length. The inspiration of the composi- 
tion came from the reading of the story 


of “Galatea,” a statue that was turned into 
a living being by Venus at the prayer of 
the sculptor Pygmalion. Mrs. Freeman 
has recently had a number of songs pub- 
lished and is at work on an opera. 

* * * 

An organ and song recital was given in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Oxford, 
O., on October 8 by Fryatt Mountford and 
I‘'rederic R. Benson, baritone. The pro- 
gram included: Toccata in C, Bach; Fugue 
in C, S. S. Wesley, “The Lord Is My 
Light,” Buck; Nocturne in D, John H. 
Gower; “Come Unto Me,” G. F. Mount- 
ford; Offertoire in G, Wely; First Sonata, 
op. 65, Mendelssohn; “It is enough,” Men- 
delssohn; Con Spirito in D, H. Smart; 
Triumphal March, No. 3, in D, G. F. 
Mountford. 

Ba * +“ 

Mrs. Antoinette Werner West, the Chi- 
cinnati soprano, opened her season Octo- 
ber 8 as soloist with the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Shubert Murat The- 
ater, Indianapolis, Alexander Ernestinoff 
conducting. One of the Indianapolis critics 
said that: “Mrs. West’s singing of the aria 
from Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’ was all that 
could be desired. She has an unusually 
pleasing voice, abundant in color and of 
fine tone quality.” Mrs. West is entering 
upon a very busy season and will fill a long 
list of recital and oratorio engagements. 

x * * 


Lulu Jones Downing, after a delightful 
vacation East, is home for the ‘Vinter and 
has opened a musical art shop in the Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, in association with 
the MacBurney Studios. While Mrs. 
Downing has been writing songs for a num- 
ber of years, her works have come into 
particular vogue within the past three years, 
having received recognition abroad in Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin. Among some of 
her most famous compositions are “Some- 
where,” “Only a Rose,” “Evening Song,” 
“Sad Memories,” “Love Song,” “A Day 
and Its Dreams,” “Life’s Twilight,” “June,” 
“Apparitions” and “Violets.” 

i a 

Albert Von Doenhoff, the New .ork 
pianist, has reopened his studio at No. 1186 
Madison avenue, New York, and is busily 
engaged with his pupils, many of whom 
come from the West. Among them is Mrs. 
Wilma Anderson Gilma, of Minneapolis, 
who played the Liszt A Major Concerto 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
last Winter and won immediate favor with 
the press and public of that city. Mr. Von 
Doenhoff will be heard this season in a 
number of concerts and is at work on his 
répertoire. Helen Von Doenhoff, the vocal 
teacher, is also conducting her work as in 
former years and is looking forward to a 
favorable Winter’s teaching. 

* * &* 

W. H. Teasdale was re-etected president 
at the fifteenth annual business meeting of 
the Savannah Music Club held recently. 
The report of the secretary showed that 
seventy-nine new members had been ad- 
mitted last season, a net increase of more 
than twenty per cent. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed the financial condition of the 
club to be excellent. While there is still 
about $300 of the deficit from the Spring 
Festival to be taken care of, no uneasiness 
is felt regarding it. The other officers 
elected were: Vice president, F. H. Opper; 
secretary, B. F. Chandler; treasurer, Mrs. 
Jonas Mendel; curators, Mrs. W. H. Teas- 
dale, Mrs. Elizabeth Huff Wilson, Thomas 
D. Van Osten, Edith Robinson and Charles 
E. Donnelly. Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Don 
nelly are new members of the board, all 
the others holding over from last year. A 
plan was introduced whereby the member 
ship of the club might be increased to at 
least 1,000. 
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Individuals 


Anthony, Charles 3oston, Oct. 24. 
Chicago, Nov. 5. 

Newark, Nov. 4. 

Bispham, David—Chicago, Oct. 24; Brooklyn, 
Academy of Music, Oct. 26; Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Oct. 29. 

Boroff, Albert—Chicago, Oct. 29 

Chace, Mary HU Chicago, Nov. 11. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Chicago, Oct 24; Cincinnati, Oct. 
26; Detroit, Oct. 27-28; New Orleans, Nov. 6. 
Boston, Oct. 4. 

Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Richmond, Va., Nov. 7. 

De Pachmann, Viadimir—Boston, Oct. 21; Car 


negie Hall, New York, Nov. 4. 


Amato, Pasquale 


Arriola, Pepito 


Clement, Edmuna 
Cottlow, 
Cunningham, Claude 


Augusta 


De Voto, Alfred—Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Nov. 9. 

Elson, Louis ( Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Nov. 9, 


Fanning, Cecil—Elyria, O., Oct 24: Evanston, IIl., 
Oct. 26; Janesville, Wis., Oct. 27-28; Appleton, 
Wis., Oct. 30: Wausaw, Wis., Oct. 31; Fari 
bault, Nov. Owatonna, Minn., Nov. 3; Al 
bert Lea, Minn., Nov. 4; Iowa Falls, Ia., Nov 
9: Webster City, Ia., Nov. 10; Waukesha, Wis., 
Nov. il, 

Farrar, 

Faulkner, Anne Shaw 

Fiqué, Carl—Lecture Recitals, 
of Music, Oct. 24, 31. 
Poston, Nov 10 

Boston, Oct. 22; Hippodrome, New 


Boston, Nov. 4. 
Chicago, Nov. & 
Broeklyn Academy 


; 
Gerdidine 


Gadski, Johanna 

Garden, Mary 
York, Oct. 28. 

Gluck, Alma—Philadelphia, Oct. 21; Milwaukee, 
Oct. 24; Baltimore, Oct. 27; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Oct. 28. 

Hackett, Charles—East Orange, N. J., Nov. 6. 

Hamlin, George—Minneapolis, Nov, 3. 

Henry, Harold—Chicago, Oct. 31. 

Herman, Charlotte—East Orange, N. J., Nov. 6 

Hess, Ludwig—New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov 
12. 

Jolnson-Porteous, Alma—Minneapolis, Nov. 5 

Minneapolis, Oct. 29. 


Kellerman, Marcus 


Klibanski, Sergei—Dayton, O., Nov. 2-3; Hamil 
ton, O., Nov. 10; Oxford, O., Nov. 12. 
Kubelik, Jan—Hippodrome, New York, Oct. 22; 


Chicago, O'ct. 29; St. Louis, Nov. 1; Milwaukee, 


Nov. 3: Chicago, Nov. 5; Cleveland, Nov. 6; 
Cincinnati, Nov. 9. 
La Forge, Frank—-Boston, Nov. 4. 


Martin, Riccard St. Paul, Nov. 1 

May, Marion East Orange, N. J., Nov. 6. 
Miller, Reed 
Morenzo, Pau 


Boston, Nav. 7. 
Boston, Oct. 22. 

Nielsen, Alice—Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 23; Lincoln, 
Neb., Oct. 26; Kansas City, Oct. 27; Des Moines, 
Ia., Oct. 30; Webster City, Oct. 31; Chicago, 
Nov. 2; Columbus, O., Nov. 6; Canton, O., Nov. 

7: Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 10. 

Chicago, Oct 23: Nov. 8. 
Bedford, Mass., Oct. 31: 


Oberndorfer, Mars 

Ormond, Lilla—New 
New York, Nov. 4-5. 

Parlow, Kathleen—Newark, N. J., Nov. 9; Brook 
lvn Academy of Music, Nov. 11; New York, 
Nov. 12. 

Rennvyson, Gertrude Minneapolis, Oct. 22 

Rider-Kelsey, Mme.—Richmond, Va., Nov. 7 

Rogers, Francis—Jamaica, L. I., Oct. 24; Hunt 
ington, L. I., Oct. 25; Garden City, Oct. 26 

Oct. 27; Nov 1; 


IHlempstead, Ogontz, Pa., 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. § 
Sammis-MacDermid, Sybil—Chicago, Oct. 23. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.—New York, Nov. 9-11; 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 10 
Seagle, Hippodrome, New York, Oct. 28 
Minneapolis, Nov. 12 
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East Orange, N. J., Nov. 6. 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Oct. 


William 
{lbert 


Simmons, 
Spalding 
21. 
Strong, Edward 
Thompson, Edtth 

Nov. 2. 
Wirtz, Bart— Baltimore, Nov. 10. 
Werrenrath, Reinald—New York, Oct. 234. 
Waldo, Helen—Newark, Oct. 28. 
Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield—Chicago, Nov. 12. 
Soston, Oct. 27-28; East 
Carnegie Hall, New 


Tarrytown, N. Y., Oct. 20. 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, 


Zimbalist, Efrem 
Orange, N. J., Oct. 31; 


York, Nov. 2, 3, 5, 10. 
Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Balalaika Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Oct. 23. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Poston, Oct. 27-28: 
New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 31: Carnegie Hall. 
New York, Nov. 9, 11: Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 10: New York, Nov. 11. 

Kneisel Quartet—Hotel Astor, New York, Oct. 
31: Brooklyn Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
Nov. 2; Boston, Nov. 7 

Vannes Sonata Recitals—Relasco 
York, Nov. 12. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Oct. 22, 29; Nov. 3 and 5 and 12. 

Vew York Symphony Orchestra—Century Thea 
ter, New York, Oct. 27, 29: Nov. 5, 10 and 12 

Nielsen Concert Company—Nashville, Tenn., Oct 
23: Lincoln, Neb., Oct 26: 
7: Des Moines, Ta., Oct. 30; 


Theater, New 


Minneapolis, 


Kansas City, Oct 
Webster City. 


Oct. 31: Chicago, Nov. 2: Columbus, O., Nov 
6: Canton, O., Nov. 7; Rochester, N. Y., Nov 
10. 

New Y Philharmonic Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 


New York, Nov. 2-3, 5: Boston, Nov. 10: New 
York, Nov. 12 

Rubinstein Club—New York (Waldorf 
Nov. 11, 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, Nov. 1. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Oct. 21, 27, 28: Nov 
3-4, 10, 11 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—PBr 
Academy of Music, Nov. 11. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Oct. 21, 27, 
28; Nov. 3, 4, 10, 11. 
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FAVOR AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


Leon Rice, Tenor, Finds an Ever-In- 
creasing Demand for Songs by 
Native Composer 


‘American audiences enjoy and even be 
come most enthusiastic over songs written 
by American composers,” says Leon Rice, 
the New York tenor. This season Mr. Rice 
is making a specialtv of programs made up 
of songs by native composers, and he finds 
an ever-increasing demand for his services. 
Scarcely a day passes that does not bring 
inquiries for open dates and other informa 
tion about his work, to say nothing of let- 
ters of commendation from composers and 
others interested in American music. 

During the past month Mr. Rice has re 
ceived scores of new songs, many in manu 
script, from publishers and song writers 
all over the country. There is, perhaps, no 
artist in America who is doing more for 
native composers than Leon Rice, and his 
efforts in this direction are producing splen 
did results. 





Birkerod Leaves for West 


Holger Birkerod, the Danish baritone, 
left New York for the West on October 
15 to give a tour of twenty-two concerts, 
beginning with a Chicago recital and cov 
ering the principal cities of Wisconsin, the 
Dyakotas, Minnesota, lowa and Nebraska 
\fter the completion of this tour Mr. Bir 
kerod will leave for Kansas City and Den 
ver, where he will give recitals, and later 
for the Coast, where a tour of twenty con 
certs has been arranged for him by his 
managers, Messrs. Kuester & Richardson 
William A, Parson, the Brooklyn pianist, 
will accompany Mr. Birkerod on the tour 
and will play in a majority of the concerts 
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Ruth Harris, Soprano, During an Auto 
Trip in Massachusetts and Vermont 


Ruth Harris, soprano, who enjoys the 
distinction of being the youngest artist un- 
der the management of Foster & David, 
has just returned to New York after an 
extensive automobile tour through Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont. Most of Miss Har- 
ris’s time was spent in the former State 


and she appeared with much success in sev 
eral concerts during her vacation. 

Miss Harris has been booked for many 
recital and concert appearances for this 


season. 


GUILMANT SCHOOL OPENS 


Mrs. Baldwin Gives Lecture on “Dic- 
tion” Before Dr. Carl’s Students 


The Guilmant Organ School re-opened 
last week with an unusually large enroll 
ment of students. The season promises to 
be a successful one in many ways and 
numbers among its students several with 
remarkable ability and talent. Director 
Carl will incorporate several ideas during 
the course of the season which he obtained 
abroad during the past Summer in order 
to make the course of still more practical 
value. 

f lectures was begun 
\dele Laeis Bald 


“Diction as an 


The annual course o 
last Thursday by Mrs. 
win, who gave a lecture on 
\id in Choir Training.” Diction is of 
such importance in choir work that Dr 
Carl gave the students this opportuniy of 
knowing about it in order to apply it in 
their work Mrs. Baldwin gave an able 
exposition of the subject, which was lis- 
tened to by many well-known professionals 
in addition to the students of the school. 


Liszt’s Services to Modern Music 

Apart from his invention of a new form 

or, rather, the condensation and reviv: al 
of an old one—the symphonic poem—Liszt’s 
greatest contribution to art is the wild, tru- 
ant, rhapsodic,extempore element he infused 
into modern music; nature in her most 
reckless, untrammeled moods he interpreted 
with fidelity—James Huneker in Scribner's 
Vagazine. 
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PUTNAM GRISWOLD, the Basso of the Berlin Royal Opera, 


coming season at the Metropolitan. 

FRANCES ROSE,* Soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
later at the Metropolitan. 

MARGARETHE MAT EERATES, Mezzo-Soprano of the Royal 
Opera, Munich. 

FRANCIS MACLENNAN, of the Berlin Royal Opera, Dram- 


atic Tener. 
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BERLIN, W, Nicolsburger Platz 1 


The names marked * are those 
of pupils of Mme. Emertch. 


TRULY SHATTUCK.* 

CAVALIERE MARIO SAMMARCO, the famous [talian Baritone 
of the Chicago Opera Company 

ADAMO DIDUR, the famous Basso of the Metropolitan 


Opera. 

FLORENCE WICKHAM, Mezzo -Soprano, Covent 
London, now at the Metropolitan 

HANS TANZLER,* First Dramatic Tenor Carlsruhe and 
Munich Roys al Operas. 

FRANZ EGENIEFF, Baritone of the Berlin Royal Opera 


Garden, 
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The Wurlitzer Piano—A high grade plano at a 
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GiHier Violins—The best high grade new violin 
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Henri Farny and J. A. Baader Violins—The 
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Wurlitzer American Band Instruments 
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Wurlitzer Automatic Musical Instruments 

The world’s largest and only complete line of 

electric musical instruments. 50 different 
styles Special 84-page catalog sent upon 
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te" We supply the United States Government 
with musical instruments. 
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GP" write for 130-page catalog profusely illus 
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Vocal art study at home 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great 
musical centres of Europe, to hear and study 
the great operas, but you will not find any- 
where, more practical actual voice demonstra- 
tions or a better opportunity 
mately acquainted with the methods of the 
greatest living artists, than afforded you by 
the Victor. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-in., $2; 12-in., $3. 


Among the great singers who make records ex- 
Melba, 


clusively for the Victor are Caruso, 
Schumann-Heink, 
brich, 
Gadski, 


ly play for you Victor Records by these art- 
complete catalogue of Victor Records. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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